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. INTRODUCTION AND “SUMMARY OF . FINDINGS, 7 : _ 8 
a ae ~ : 7 . Pa . a : , woe : - 


This monograph contains an . analysis: and interpretation. of data col-" 
lected. in the, ‘course of the 1972 arfchor Test Study. ‘In. ‘that’ study, data were 
collected from. 65, 399 “ei fth- ~grade ;pupils.. in 845: schools for the purposes of be 


equating scores on. several different. tests of reading achievement. -and creating 


-\ ‘new ‘national norms for ane tests. in. addition ta test scores, data were 


Pee ee oo wa” aS 2 


* 7 \gathered on. a number of relevant schaol, classroom and pupil vars eclge=: The aa 


cedar of ite monograph is to examine the Anchor Test Study data base, to: 
identity variables. ‘and issues of educational and policy interest, ‘and sto report « 


the findings _in the context of previous research. 


aia! a As explained more’ sally elsewhere in the. report, this study\Naas: a 


number of limitations that: the ’ ceader should keep clearly in find in reading: 
hs 
‘the report as a “whole or. ip.meading ‘the hianty condensed_surimary-of. principal” 


~y 
findings. presented ‘below. The most important of these Limitations’ are: 

be ge 
i. _ The data on which ‘this ‘etuay is “based are essentially. descriptive. 


% 5 ir 


They ‘oeten ao. not include the kinds of measures. that would be needed for analyti-- 


cally evalgating, alternativé. hypotheses as to, why, one ‘category’ of stugen# 
wk ~ 
' ‘scores nisyer in reading achievement. than nother. ea, eae ‘ ty 4 


- In view of ‘the ‘well- known positive relationship bétween ‘scholastic 


oe s ¥ 


-@ achievement and socibeconomic status . (which is confirmed in the present study): 


' «it would be highly desirable to have an impecgable measure of this important | 
_variable.| Unfortunately, the measure ‘actually used, which is the best that | 
could be’ devisea: from, the available data, was iess. than optimal. It is based 
solely on “bstimates, ‘nade - by fhe test, coordinator ‘of each participating school, 
of the perdentage of children in the school . who came fron\£amilies in certain’ 
income catagories and of ‘the percentage of children whose ‘families were on 
; welfare. ‘(The actual, formula for. computing Socioeconamic Level (SEL) is | 
° . described in Section cee Or It should be noted that this index applies to the 
- school, fiot the student. All. sample subject? who attended the same. school 
nécéssarilyawere assigned: the same SEL value: high, fiddle, or. ia ae 


. ear" 5 : a 
: ° a oe . » ” > 
- F b .5 See 3 a ; 4 
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co “Many of the ‘relationships state eon reading, achieve- 


“thecal. adjustnen’: ‘S. wbre made in an wn sete Soualize ‘¢he effects pf SEL ee aoe 


7h. Fa eRe 
di ffergneeg. ‘Such adj ustments generalzy ‘reduced substantially the differences ae 
a & : 
An; , reading scores jamong “the groups, 


s 


ye ing compared. It is .possible. that- such 


‘differences would dve been reduced still further if the, “socieconomié variable 7 


“could rave been measured and,gontrolled in’ a more rigorous, fashion’ my “ e 
on ne ce : re f : 7 ee Rie ee yo = a 
uitmmary of Findings a ee Oe ate ae oa eat 
" ‘Suimary of Findings - ; ty Ks ; 98 


4 JA summary ‘of the ihe, tindings ot this~ study. ‘follow. Findings are 
presented. ‘with ‘respect to’ school, pupil an and classroom characteristics. Finally, 


‘findiags: about relationships between these caaracteristics and reading ae 


+ 
i& z { see ee a i. 
‘ ‘ 


<L. ment are presented. a 4 eas = eon, 
: ie » : ‘ : o . a 
~ WG Sheer Characteristics. . ; . ee. > te 


. 1 


a Location’ OF School: Pupils: atténding schools in faburban,. 
: ; : an _ small, or middle-sized citiés had higher average reading: _ 
re : 7 ey i scores than pupils attending school in, rural areas who, .* 

a: os a oe in.tyrn, had higi.er. average ‘reading scores than Eipepe ee, 
EB es, ~~ th a large cities. a eee A ae 


. _ Control of school: Pupils attending ey Seaueae ‘schools had 


a a 7 schools. lek ee C ee 

oo e $chool ‘socioeconomic level: | Pupils attending high - .s0cio- 
get ma economic level schools . had ‘higher ' ‘average . reading scores 
a than pupils attending middle, socioeconomic | level: schools’ 
Bea? who, in turn, had~higher ‘average reading scores than pupils — 
° . enrolled in low socioeconomic schools. a a “4 age 


eo es » : : 


TNs ; : . oe ee 
eS fs . ’ Grade-five percent. minority’ enrollment: An inverse ‘rela- 


ee | e ‘tionship was observed between percent minority enrollment 
, ofa school and ‘the average reading scores of all f£iLEth-, 4 
grade pupils ‘in those schools. Pupils attending schools. : 
with 0-10 peréent minority enrollment had the highest we 
ae ‘average, more_ than a full standard ‘deviation above the Soy Be 
, “average for- pupils atteiiding schaols’ with: qver -75- percent—:2_. 
; “minority enrollment, - The inverse relationship. mentioned 
7 . above also prevailed when the data were: analyzed: separatgly 
eT is Mis .for Caucasian, “Black, and Spenish- -surnamed pupils. ‘It was ° 
2 re : : . Rot possible,’ with the ‘avaiiable: data, to evaluate ‘the. 

; : ; role that SEL differences may - have played jin mediating ; 

: a 7 _. this relationship. : 


ey 


age 


- ’ 


E IC é ey : . _ a ; " 5 sy = a “: 2° Cs . 7 _ ro ae ae : pm et, oo 


Ses Pupil Charagteristics © «°” Pe ae ma 


a 7 named 1. reading diagnpsis:.- Papi diagnosed as not needing. 
et, eremedial réading: services had.‘higher average reading’ ‘scores 


= ae aloes pupils Siagnosed as PESNG in need of; ‘those services. ra 
<a e|. Beindey, ‘Languacd: pupils classified as. epeeing. English’ 


4 '" . as their primary language had higher average: reading 
_— scores. than pupils classified as being educationally 
. | handicapped by not speaking, Bagiteh as: their primary 
_ _ idanguage- | | Me * .. i 7 Hg 
a he } mo Se ar ; ig ee 

e ,, Racial /ethnic roup: Oriental ana taucasiaf. pupile had 
7 oN higher: average redding scor2s than Black pupils. American, 
a «Indians and Spanish- ~surriamed pupils averaged “slightly .° z 
Ae 8 higher than Blacks. The numbers of-Orientals and ‘American: 
Indians in the eampt were: too" ‘small to. provide reliable 
— “means... i et 2 a o i. es 


.e Reported ‘IQ: oN steone posicive relationship was: observed 


er os aed ae a =Q and averane reading/Scores. - 


“ é .. 


SS 
a Classroom Characteristics | 7 . ne es 
- oe , oe 


|: There were no ‘discernible ‘aigeecences im the average rea*™ 
= .* scores of, pupils who are and are not: ability grouped ons 
school” socioeconomic level is: vheld constant. = © 
: tf & ( ‘ N : 
. ») * a 
‘e There ‘were no \obseruakie relationships | between class. size. 
and - reading achievement. 


“ . e 


Ae * Relasionships anong Selected Pupil and “Schoel Characteristics ° 


“ 


ar rae: dee ae 
, o The difference in os readirig scores among types see 
a pS school. location were found to be attributable mainly to 
s ee “other school characteristics (school sacioeconomic ‘level ‘ 
* and grade- -~five percent minority enrollment), although. ° ‘ 
_ maximum mean differences as large as five points. remained . 
70 after adjustments were made ‘for these characters seiea 
=) "Bight percent of. the oe diagnosed as hgeeine ‘remedial 
- reading services scored above. the 50th percentile on. ‘the 
MAT, while 19 percent: of the pupils | not so diagnosed ° 
scored below the:-25th percentile. This: indicates: that 
there is: some: overlap. -in the distributions of reading 
scores for. these two Sets.of pupils, perhaps as a result 
of misclassification Or! ae varying criteria for diagnosis. 
' 
a 7 @, Mose pupils ‘ slassifiea as being Saucationally. handicapped 
» " « «due to bilinguality were Spanish-surnamed- ‘This is con~. 
, sistent with the face that. Spanish-surnamed people are. 


& a i.e _ f : : z : t 


ween .t 


2 # me veg gow Tes + j fog : 2 ‘ Lo viata 
ae ‘ : ; ve we jhe eo a | } : yoo pg 


a OO “probably the, largest gtoup- of ‘not. native- English- speakers 
J a es 4 in’ the country. . Not, surprisingly, “pupils so. diagnosed had 
a0 Ae, so a lower: average reading score than Spanish- ~surnamed pupils 
ee ee ey Re  \ynot so diagnosed. ‘However, the ‘Latter group’ still’ scered’ 
a a lower: than Caucasian pupils. _ a 
e'. The’ soc 1oeconomic “level of Schouls, as measured in-this. i 
: , study, ‘appeared to: Ahave only a smal‘ | leffect’ on the dif-. p 
ferences’ in: reading™achieventent, among‘ Pupils. of different. 
‘ A ra ial/ethnic .grdoups. é a 7 
: tm vs Bg es a a . 
eo Tne standards. for diagnosing remedial} reading need appeared: 
cae sto. differ with a ipupils' racial/ethn ea greup. The average, 
vy! reading score. of. Caucasian pupils dia nosed as needing; * 
Y : ‘remedial’ services was almost che samelas’ the average * 
er ae reading . scoxe” of Black pupils whd- are not diagnosed as.- 
needing such service, .- ; _ 4 : : 


A nt anne 
e 


o ; : : f “os _ ° zh * tars . eo ‘* 
: ae . . 


ia . While a ‘Yarge eake lof the observed ‘neWative relationship. ae 
" eee eS Fie between ‘pércent minority enrollment : -and reading: achievement. 
= could ‘be explained, | y, school socioeconomic ‘level: and pupil” 
‘racial/ethnic group, pupils attending schools: witch 1-10 ee 
-» percent. minority enroliInent still hadja higher average’ are 
reading score than pupils attending shoots: ‘with, 36-100 
percent minority’. etroliment « .The.rea Se ‘bear in’ 
mind the limitations of our. SEL measu: - however, as. =. 
' explained- near ay a of this. ponies She 


‘ — , , Fe . aay : Bs ry 
‘orga ization af ‘the “Report an i : nd ee, _ - ; 
“This [repo © 1s. organized intd six chapters. the fires provides backs, 


grou d. concerning the Anchor Test stu and ‘the ‘present | analysis. . The second 


cha ter addresses "schol- zlevel’ variables and. eee | relationship ta xeading 


“ 


ot SehiSvementy as independently and. ini pales: ‘tie third. cine presents ot 


int matign. abbut. the univari. tele 


: I 

: achievement , while the. ‘fourth ‘considers! selected pairs se pupil and school. 
t 4 variables. Chapter five: contains an examination of reading achievement with | 
ability grouping and class Sizes the two: classroom. variables. Finally, 


S i 


‘Chaptes six présents the, conclusions of | ‘the study. “In addi tion, several 


appendices | are included, #which provide detailed information about Breet 


ae and methodologies: used ain. this” report together with abditional data for. the . 
: ables Eresented in the - body of the’ report, los - we 


: BACKGROUND 


apf < 


EE :, a The Anchor Test. seuay” o ~ ~ : 

gy 7 is 8 5: n-1968, an effort to “evaluate ESEA Title z reading programs led 
he! United States Office of Education *(USOE)- to: conclude that, although 
“pupa scores on standardiged reading achievement ‘tests were available from 
‘gay elementary schools: throughout the. country; such data were not. useful . 
ae ‘evaluation studies of, national scope. ‘The problem was chat different 


‘Schoo systems utilized ‘asf ferent, ‘tests: to measure reading’ achievement , and 


ea: : “@ 


_scores ‘were: not. compazable from one. test: to another. ae , 

: i. : . 
ik oe if 7 

4 : th s \ 


ech ¥ 
ca ae Cae which. would provide a means ‘of translating a pupil! Ss ‘Score~ 


on any one o% eight. eadsly ‘used reading tests ‘inte: an equivalent, score, on. 

"any. of the other seven ‘tests: In addition, “new national. norms , were ‘to! be. 

; Provided. for ail: eight: tests. the: ‘design required ‘that. one instrument ‘ - the” 
Metropolitan, Achiévement Tess (HAD): - would serve as: a common “base, or os 


: “anchor” againgy which. the other tests. were to be equated and ‘noxmed. » Con- 


i seqiently, gee ‘project “Becarie known .as .the "Anchor: Test study." * 
=" % : ‘ . : 

: : - oad 7 ‘ a : 
nenten wie “The Anchor - Test’ Study ‘involied, two conciérerit data gathering. 
‘efforts in April, 1972:. “the; | Neqaating phase” ‘and. thé "restandardization 
‘(or norming) phase." _. The equating p phase entailed administration ‘of alli, 


eight, bests, in ‘coufterbalanced combinations “of two tests— per. school, to ve 


Ps ‘total ct 134, 855. fourth, fifth and .sixth-grade pupils. The résulting: 9. - 


data, wer rea’ used to. develop a Series of equivalency tables showing,’ for each Pa 


aw score. one any one test, the. percent-equivalent raw score om all. seven 


te RY 


ie 
: other” tésts. The riorming ‘phase involved | administration pf ‘the vocabulary | 


ie » fi 
ah 
t 


(Word Knowledge") and’ reading comprehension ("Reading"). “subtests: of the- 
“MAT “to. call fourth, "fifth gad sixth- ‘grade pupils’ ina ‘stratified random 4 


F 
it 
“ 


i sample, of 940 schools. Usable” esti “data ‘were obtained £ from . 192, 749 pupils 4 


ng 90. 4 Cau of. eligible schools. _ (See. Appendix ‘A. for a more complete “a 


discussidh. of response rates. ye “As a. result Sf this. effort, new nationally’ 
ok . dt ds 


btainea for | the, two ‘subtests: ‘and: €or ‘the MAT . 


“: representative noxs: were 0 
ee 


ding! scale (Formed *by suming. the | scores of the two ibe ctell. 


pinalty,’ ‘the “equating and‘horming phase findings were ‘combined to “produce! 


ie 
sale ‘and comparable norms for the ¥emaining seven: tests. aes BE i oe 
aa an , ; ee 


Cokes Pe he j ems cera 


Ts Se - : ic : - aan we ae ‘ s ‘ ; -* ; ‘ ’ 9 


OLA : In response. to, this problem, USOE developed specifications ‘for ae 


Sak ‘ os 7 ial 
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During the herming phase data_ collection ' Process, considerable, « ae 


peers: : 
i ee 


ON" “infoxmationswas obtained ‘about: the” characteristics of: the. Schools, class- 


a F 


rooms , ,and. pupils contained in the sample. - this information was, not, ‘aged. 
pe ‘3 Cs : « 
Nye dn the original study ,- however, except | as’ ae percaiued to. the honing. and es. 
iN : ie “Ne. ; - ae 
; , equating efforts. “It is. these ‘data, together with MAT * yeading scores, ee 


be that. provide the basis for ‘the*resent-nonograph. 


: - ; fh ’ . Bohn ck . ae a 


- “The Present: ‘Seaay: 7 - . oye 


, : = ss < mo = oan 


1:2 


7 4 woe . ‘Recogai.zing that® data, collected during, the anctior Test: “Study 


rae ») « noxming phase’ ‘provide a unique opportunity for« investigation of substantive | 
eS wae? relationships between xeading achievement and a number vt seemingly ‘important, 


ays) 


. school, Glassroom, and pupil’ variables. ina sese esee represent tive. 


oe -sample of.. pupil, the National Center for Education, S istics inicne) warded 
ae a Se contzady in July, - 1975 for the pérformance of sued : ‘an. investigation. poner uae 
a 3 epnerere was’ awarded to a. -consqgtium of two research firms, festat Inc. PRES 
. land Abt Associates: Inc... Soe yh BA gg Mae I ee oe, a me 3 : 
oF ee The project: ‘design called for ‘the MAT Total’ elias: ‘Score, to. be 

4 


« © used as_ the operational..definition of teading achievement ‘and “for the f£ifth- 
7 grade segment of. the, norming phase sample ta; be, the sample upon which analyses # 
aoe aries! ‘ aan 
ra: nn a “would: be performed. “This ‘sample ‘consists of 368 399 £ifth-grade.pupiis. drawn 
. ‘mt 3 


from 845 sctioaits. “Raditional jnformgtion about the sample, design is a a 


io sented in. appendix A. a ae 5 be ee ‘ : : 7 
| eo 2 ee ; “the: project specifications called for the production of an me 

Seed extensive. Series of #abulations. describing ‘the. MAT: Total ° Reading ' ‘performance ™ 
wee ae fi fth-Gxade pupils who possess, cettain characteristics, as’ ‘defined by » 


ie . | selected combinations of ten’ "indehendent variables." Panes. variables’ include 7 


han ete ‘four school-level variables (control, jocation, socigeconomic “Teter, “and. oe 

ag as percent minority in: grade five) ; two, classrooit-Revel yariabies \énroliment Se 
-and ability grouping) and. four pupilSlesel, yariables ‘(racial/ethnic grown’, ey 
“primary language, retiedial, reading diagnosis, and* réported IQ). Production : 


re 
of: astetal of 42 ‘tables; representing various two= and three-way “comgjnations'. 


of nese variables, was specified” ina preliminary analysis. plan. 


ns i 7 eo “Por each characteristic investigated tis e., for. each: category 
eo wer: the’ “above indeperident variables and for. each’ combination of categories 2 
ae ee tie i . a . ; i ot : 7 
g 2 . eae? 
a 19° . Ng ce 
a err poe : 7 8... 
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us iy ‘e 3 
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“8, 


specified in the’ analysis plan)*,. a “total 708 eleven stanigtiddivere’ ‘producéa: 
‘the number’ of pupils and schools ‘in the sample; the. estimated number and crt 


Mpercent. of, pupils, in |. the population: ‘national estamates’ of ‘the MAT Total . 


estimates of. the, proportiiohs of ‘pupils tho. ‘score. ‘Below the soth: and 25th ee 


percentiles on the’ MAT* Total Reading. scale, and” standard errors. “of these: ' ote 


G 
two ‘proportions. These tables were ‘presented without : interpretation ih : 


vane 


= a Preliminary Tabular Report issuda by NCES in ‘1976. : A ‘listing or. tables: 


":| contained in that. report may. be found in Appendix F. come are ae 
“p ttie statistical methodology udéegin the; preparations: these tables: 0.0 es 


were: 


a ane Following _productéon and weisiination. of the. initial tabulationéy 
- saveral additional tables cee Teas in. the'preliminary report) weke | 

produced,’ and the present monograph, was prepared. The purposes, of ‘this ae 
ram are: (a) £0" wear ah major “findings” ‘coricerning £elationships . eat: A cae 


1h Sah Sey 


between” ‘the above-mentioned: “independent variables". and fifth-jradegeading onthe 


'f lachibvemant ag-measured. by = MAT Total’ “Reading sci} » (bd). eSedeséribe ther ee 
manner and ex'rent. to which these variables-interact: with * one another or are 


opienties interdapéndent in Zelation to réfding achievement, ‘and (c) to os 


ae 8 9 


s abse5s the. significance of the ‘findings in context of previous ‘research. 


. a a ¢. 
il 


: oom ‘uke 
“present monograph , or: othe: original nhehor Test study” may ie ‘opiained from: 


** Milton’ Showinsiae 


National center .for Education Statistics See a. at we . ae 
Si "Root 3036, FOB-6 > an 3. i — 
"=" 400 Maryland ‘Avenue, S.W. a gor ~ ee Moe 
i oe Washington, D. -C. ¢80202 - : a ae . > ‘ : 
: ; 7 ® te , as 7 ; . i ce 2 
eee Oe: ee Definition of Variables’ a, Beas 8, Be BE * ag Ee ee 


In this sec’ ion the dependent ‘and ‘independent. variables. inves 


tigated in. the present study are. defined. © ALL. data were collected in April, 


“1972, as. part: SE the norming phase fof ‘the. Anchor. Test study: information : 2s 


i eB eg 
_goncerning. school “and classroom ‘characteristic& ‘was “fepérted by "school ee ia ma 
‘ codkdinators’, j(generally ecticol principals & thet designates) . ‘Pupiz ae eal 
an ee e “et a of, . : . 
oe a ae os a “ of 
me, ¢ ee ne —— vA : s os Caan 
vig . ee 7 
ad \ “ ed é & “ge wa eS 
vos ‘ . *3 : - be ge 
ie yh et ; : . = a te 7 oe » 
: a4 ms a . * ‘ Sono We ( oat De 
tee ‘ i 7 ' - 4 
ERIC” — - | 
P rate ronson] 


is “1.31 ee Redding Achievenent| 
a 


es . : 7 


s - i be ‘ 
+ ° i e 4 Bs : a a: ad oO 
eoriation was xeported, by "Test Administrators" who were, in moet case o. 
228 coy a 
the pupils’ home room teacher. Facsiniied of the instruments used to collect” 
.th Se data are presented in Appendix. Bet ; 


5 a, oo) 
3 2 ee 


iy 


Pe ial " % 5 ‘5 brad 7 : wa. 


v 


\ ‘The dependent’ vari ale of this study gis the Total> Reading | 


\ 


scale ‘raw ; score for Form F of the. Metrppotitan - Achievement Tests. (MAT) , 


e 


thtermediate Level, 1970 Editdon. The. Total Reading scale consists ‘of two. 


x y 
- subtestsy- Word | knowledge” and- “Reading, "In Word Knowledge, the pupil is) 


_ preserited\ with 50 stimulus words" arranged. roughly ‘in. increasing order of 
aifficulty® ‘and, tor each, is’ instructed. to ‘seledt a synonym Age antonym) + 
os the. ‘stimulus from ‘anon’ four, possible answers... The Reading subtest. . . = 


co sists: of eight | paragraphs, each of which is followed ‘by, four to eight 


we 


ig? > 


“fence questions. ee subtest contains a’ total, offs questions, all. 


in. ltiple choice format. “As with - Word Knowledge: - £OUF 5 possible: answers 


"fare listed: for each question, and ‘the’ * pupil. is asked, to -choose the one which. ° 


is correcty Siven the: informatiiga, in the preceding paragraph. 


=o The MAT is designed for. group. administration and machine. gcoring. 


"A i s scortyon the’ Total Reading ‘stale isthe totai numbee of: ‘guegtions: 


. answered corredtly This ;. ‘the. eanige “of ‘possible. res is ‘o 95. The scajé” 


ia 


is réported by ats publishers ‘to’ have an odd-even liability of .96 (Harcourt 


_Brace‘iJovanovich, 1973). i ae f 4 ee yee i 


oe ve i “8 oy 


12522 ; ‘School Location. oo ; us 


' 2 -SChook- location was determine from the’ schpol cobrdinator' s t 
* answer to the following question: | “which of the following descriptions : 


best defines the location of your school?" . Possible’ responses are:. 


- Large. city, over 500, 600 population 


a. “gee Large city, over 200,900. population — | . , oo -. 
ee 7 Middlgnsige city, 50,000- /000-200,000 population — 7 ee 
: | - “Small: ely for town’, less than 50, 000 population , ; 
= Suburb of a middle-size or large city: See 7 
, = Rural area near a middle-size or large: city. ia ; ries D , 
- . . - Rural area not near a middle-size or large city co : . 
bathe . “‘\ : 4 
3 he oe . ‘ = 
we . py ; . . 


Per: three of fhe 845 ; sampled schools, the school eeardinatcr did not provide . 
: ‘this information. “School location was determined from the’ school daactee 
“+ in these cases. Swe aad eee = ge 
- , "y , ; ge a = : ie , a ; * a . - : a ih i E 
'¢ ded 2, Control. of School... 7 aon a a e ; 
: “the original- Raeiibe ‘Test study sample selection ‘process include 4 ae 
‘ . “ 
provision for obtaining a nationally representative Sample ‘of schools in cae 
each of three categories: public, Catholic. and nonpublic ‘non-Catholic. TM. 
“School originally classified as "Catholic" ‘or *nonpuk Lic non-Catholic" : ae 
“were combined: for analytic purposes” “because the sample: for nonpublic non- ‘ 
: ‘Catholic schools. (255 pupils) was too sia to ‘paim: es separate analyses, e. « 2s 
c ia wt: i F : 
The - resulting categories. are:": ‘ es - Peace Fs eee og 
. wy 7 Rpg ° ~ PY: 4 , ae 2. 
= Pubic Re. +8 a ar ran ae tae 
: 2° ee a _ ee nee rr i ‘ 
age . - Nonpublic A. chee oe on oe 4 i 
a 12,3 A oe séhool! Sggioeponemse Level a e " i 
a een School gocjoeconomic ‘level (SEL} was: determined rom the séhigol. ne 
, \ . ; : 
_ Goordinator' s answeZs, FOF two ‘questions: “Estimate the percentages ‘of ° - 
pupils ‘in your » schodh: ‘whe. come from househéids in which the soca yearly - 
incoime from all sources falls within: ‘the following ranges." eid ae ; She ae 
, Us under $3,000... ce a ee” ak sO , 
“tS otg3x000-$5,999% ae : 
wir os : ; a ot 7 oe ‘ wo . 
“2 $6,000-$9,999 : a. cy, 
cee "> $10, 000 and over, - « wt : ; 
* 7 i. a * . : ¢ . s : eo. 
a3 we, - ee i P 
and "Give shee best estimate Of. the ‘percent ‘of pupjis in your: school “who a 3 
are meribers -of families whose primary means: of ‘support. is ‘a public welfare 
program:" : i % es , ars diay 2 oe ea “ 
oo e 1c ; aoa s ; & J ; = ; : : 
Ls - none % _— OE Se ge ; we ; 4 
eS P ; ~ 4-10 percent . : wake oy 
. - 11-25 percent — 7 - : , . ~ 
- 26-50. pereent mg ea e . a “ge os Poi o . a “sy ie 
Wag - 51-75 percent © . oe ‘99 + or eee ‘ 
oe ‘oo i 4 ai ‘ eb oad ‘ soot deat - : 
= 76-90 percent oo » bite ‘ 3 4 wae 
: eee 0 x 7 : < ‘ nar * 7 4° : % : %: : - . ve 
. ‘=‘9}-100 percént Ee ae Rg oe a 
bal a ’ Sat jm. a . 5- _ ot - : : aoe 
a nn : . ; : ; Nie oa 
Ae en : : . ar 
= < . : 1, 
ee ss &. 6 oes 
ERIC a ~ © trad nang . Se eta a oe 
Prien ronan en 


? : . A aoe 
+ 


‘ f . : These, two items were” ‘combined through use. of an algoritam. designed 


"tb classify schodls as falling in the upser darter, middie two quarters, 


x ‘ ies “Tower: quarter ‘Of an SEL distribution,’ : _ The resulting | class‘ fication is:. 


ny 


* y 


ee - a ote ioe ae (at Least 40 percent of families hare incomes of 
a Pan oat ‘$10,000 or above, no’ more than 20 percent have ' 
es ee ee . *'eimcomes under $6, 000; and no More-than IO percent 
“a eo . ce “% “‘aré primarily “ aby public: welfare programs) 
wie * eave } ; : 
a low (no more, than : . . 
ice . 's . : sof $kO, 090 or more and at Wekst 49 percent have - . 
a ae bic, 2 oN incomes anager $6,000; or more than 50 pércent are 
, oe : a ee. aff . primayfiily ean oii by. public welfare programs ) 
Pay ; . a han) . wate vate : 
iv a + - Middle (neit x. high nor low as defined above) ~ a 
. . ary ae . \ 
- In cases wher e Percent welfare, was not reported, Benoore were classified 8 
on the basi s of incorie, eiaae: ‘If income was not reported, tMas « esti- ao - \ 
wo mated from communi ty income, data obtaine during original Anchor Tast Se ‘ 
study Sample selection- aoe ‘fee Nae 
aA m _ 1.3.5 ‘. pupil Racial/Ethnic 7 . 
me s : : . 7 / Z a 
‘ | ghe racial/ethnic group of each pupil was determined from the 
"oe ++ test administrater's answer to the following question: "Of which’ one, of | get 


the foklowing racial’ or national original groups is this pupil a member?" 


= American ‘Indian Og on co ., 
7 *, 7 Black/Negro _ . Ce 3 ; *, : ts a 
- Oriental ; ee ae ae : . : 7 
a a = Spanish-surnamed hmeeican ss er 4 a ° a roofs, 
oe : - | ge Ganesoiwe (except Spanish- Surnamed American) or other = referred | a 
: a a . 7 tO as "caueaedan” a aaah the following text . _ ae 
‘ ‘In cases where the test administratar, dia not provide this informatior, “= 
moe racial/ethnic group was coed’ ds “not reportgd". . be , < 

. \ . 11.3.6 “~ - Prinfary Language of Fupil ; ; 7 re ] : : 
eA e ae 7 aa whe primary: “Janguage of each pupil ass) fa aac from the i , 
1 ‘ _ test administrator’ Ss answers to the following questions: . dhs this pupil"s ji , 


primary language English?" and’ (if no) re! "You have indicated” that’ this . 


° 


pupil's: primary | arguage is not English, Tn your: opinion, ' does this‘ “fact 


constitute 3a searning handicap | for the pupil in’ reading ‘and most other . . ie 


8 
" soa 


v8 “academic subjects?" From responses to these ques tions ," pupfls were cate- : 


Secret Seed “” 


2 


e* Sel . 
; gorized. as follows: ty ce .. - > 3 ; 
x ; ive English is peamaty language; _ 2 ; | 
Se ‘ _ las 5 oy : ae a 
en a - English is not primary’ ‘language; this is.net*felt to = «. t, 
| mene fe a constitute a Jearning handicap for pupil; | ° S ae a ee 
, a5 as 6. : : 


» oe wot e Pe 
* we he a ” 


: 
ne id English is not primary: language; this is felt to consti- 
fe = : - tate a learning handicap for. pupil:. “ : 


crore BeaDevee combinations other chan above or. 


~ ‘no BESPanee), 


i ” _ > t . 


Pe es 7, senedial. Reading | Diagnosis for Pupil . —— , 8g = 
; ere 2 eeneaics reading diagnosis for each pupil as determined from 
the™ test ‘administrator’ s response to the following question: ques this ~~ 


éhila. been specifically d¥agnosed as 8 cortective or. remedial work.- 


Categories are: 


eee need, (yes) LS we ve - 2. = 


- no diagnosed need (no) 4 i. “ye : 
- not réported (don't know or: no response) *) cae 
. : ty é , ; ¢ . 7 . 5 
a - : 2. es . 
‘Reported 19 of Pupil ss . e OP 
. The reported IQ. of each pupil was” “determined from the test ; 


\ administrator’ s. response, to the fo! Llowing question: - "Which of the follow-. 


angio Onde? on: youn most: ‘recently administered standardized intelligence, " 


Oo test best déscribed chs’s* pupil?" ae 23 <e oe a a Xs 
77 - Below. * ~, SS — —. 5 ae 
(+ +> F¥om 75 to ao Co ae ae ea 
“= From 90 ‘to! 110, oe ee hy 
: uke ye *, From uth to 3s. : , ty = : = ee 
| vs - above. 125, 0: bag. % | Bae 


nae ~ No IQ test administered’ 
vv : Pa ? 


oe? - 


_ iA cases where the administrator reported that no IQ test had Beat adminis- 


a 7 . f 
pay : ” 


o tered or when no response ‘was geyen to ths above question, the item was 


‘coded as "not reported". LO . Ba) NE ae S - me 
“O° 2.329 . Grade-Five Percent Minority of School ae : : 
oo Ss e . + . mn . 
° ae "6 Grade- five percent minority in each school was determined ‘by 
* computing. the’ percent of uested pupils- ina school whose "racial/etitnic “4 


i group” was reported by the test administrator as being aches than Caucasian,, 
. as defined above. - ‘Schools, be “classified into the. following categories, for 


5 tabulation ‘purposes: . 2s ‘ ree , 


ei < -~ . ' . : fe 
eal 0 percent minority ‘ote 
oe. “tgs I-10 percent minority eo 
a 11-35 ‘percent minority «= Lg 2 ce 


~ 36-75. percent minority 


76-100 percent minority a 8 oe 


o : ae 


Only two schools did not report raciaYethnic information for at least 50 


< oe aia >cuape auanigty alm aaa : 
ae “Percent of their fifth-grade pupils. Percent minority infarmation obtained , 
a : = original Anchor. Test study sample selection was used to classify > 
ee - ; : 4. Re _optta 4 ke 
oe i these schools: ; eo ty aes toe & 
oe Aye S Gaésrgom Ability grouping a 
ae Mi Glasécsen ability. grouping was 5 déterminea from the school ; . 


; coordins tor ‘s blasgification ’ of ‘the. Pupil's s classroom as: 


el ta, 
v 2 ‘ : 


" > 7 Mot ability grouped . 


es 


bes ability. grouped: above dyerage ; ees 
= ability grouped: average 
; : 7 ability grotped: ‘below average 


1.3.11 a Classroom Enrollment y “ | 


steal Gee ese 7s : “Seeks Snrollment as determined ‘from the school coordinator’ s. 


- 


ee report of the Number’ of purge enrolled in the sampled pupil’ s. classroom 
On. the day the report: form was received (early Rpril, 1972), For fue 


r Purposes, ee Categories wobe used: .. 
7] ‘ ; 
-." “~ = 1823 pupils envoued 
©, ig a ° : . 
. - 24-27 pupils enrolled: . . 
oe - 28-31 pupils enrolled *. ee 

a “3 32—94 pupils enrolled ; . : | . 

/ - a8 _ us -.35 or more pupils enrolled mo ; ao : ; ae 

oth 1.4, ° Content and inéerpretation of Univariate ables sees 


_AS. noted earlier, eleven Statis tics were computed for each tate- 
gory ef each independent, variable and. for all table cells arising from 
“selected two- and three-wayScombinations of variables, In describing overall 


- Project findings for individual. variables, all eleven statistics will be 
a Presented... ‘ . : : . 3 | ; 
: , : : . : = oe a 
Table 1-1 illustrates the format: to be used. #n the Dresentation---—~-- 
of such “univariate” findings: ‘his table contains a single column presenting 
Ancher Test Study statistics as computed from the total fifth-grade sample.’ 
hater univariate tables will contain this "total" column hat wilt also contain 
colums repreSenting each category of the variable under discussion. : 
Table 1-1 is Presented "aft this point both to acdUaint the reader with ee, * 
| PUEpose ‘and imPort of, the ‘various. statistics and. to provide’ baseline infor- 
mation apout the statistical” slags aaa of ‘the toral fifth-grade sample- 


- cr 8 
s . ry 5 


an on’, ; , ‘ a 
i Populati Le es 29°. ; : : 


‘~ 


RCS ee ee Se ae % Be g 


: a ad 
= e - ae , 
% a » - 
‘ \ . Pi 3 
ee bt ee a a ~~ - ale semen: Some — seaeliniiaes aenteeeninateinemnel “eee d 
a Bi <s * e ’ i 

ay? / . » » i 
, / 4 a‘ i 
/ ° * . a : ; 
pa, é ‘ - : : 5 : . Lot | 
J ~ 2 4 ‘ ; : 4 F “hy 


ay Ya : ‘ : . : oo. @ } 
“Table. Y-1.--statistics for. total . Hite erade aenpie and popukation, ° : : - & ae 
from the Anchor Test Study: United States, spring, 1972." ~ : — sa 


. s ie re . 


‘Grade &. : 
.-Total: 


‘Sample size: 


umber of pupils | oa. 4 age 
. Number of Schools as -” 4 
ee “N 
.Estimated population size: 


; ~ Number. of pupils (in thousands) ~ = fhe 
‘. Percent of pupils : ane 8 . 


He Estimated MAT reading achievement: ae - 
-_ . Mean te z “eae - a eo 
Percent scoring below 50th percentile wos Z 

Percent scoring below 25th percentile a? = a p 


; deat med aN 
__Standard deviation = on je ke ee ey Hh Le BBR oo 


__ Estimated standard error aha a € 2 : 
ee een ee ee a) es a Ms 
... Percent below 50th a 7 ae a ee oe 0.6" 5 
\ Percent below 25th © oc wt a “9.5 eae N 

ry i” / re 2 i ba a 
ee , : > ° ° oe 
pales atin . Ter en ae a a as — — - — ete ne ee eT) nen, - ees — 

7 ” o bz . 
: oa & fas 
a on ; 
‘ e r aioe ra ; . 
+ é . 
eye GES ¢ - 7 . x : 
. . is o tod a 
* 7 ae ‘a ae 
: niyee a a. 
” Z x) “ : n a ; m F ma 
Bes Ba cE ce a en ee 
> ae ee ee ea Sere 
ae 7 * ‘ _ ; : 


~ 
i 
j 
qt es 
\ 
j 
| 
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Loa “ThE. ‘Fixe Section of table 1-1 presents the number! 9£"' puptils rae 
(65;, 399) and schools (845) contained in the fifth-grade segment of the Anchor . 
Test Study sample. These two’ ‘entries indicate the size of the data base ‘upon 
which other statistics “2 air oF which are. national @stimates d ivéd “from 
sample data -- ,are based. Generally, the greater the ney een 
pupils and- schools upon which | ‘a given estimate is, based, the greater the. 
degree of con fidence’ which ay y be placed in the accuracy of that estimate. 
This applies to estimates Of. sampling error as “well as to estimates of 
means, standard: deviations, and the’ like... Although there is no single 
cutoff: point to distinguish "accura#e" from ee aa a useful 
rule of thumb is that estimates based upon ‘a sample’ of 25 or more schools 
- Jay be. régarded as .at least moderatély accurate,. but estimates based: ‘upon 
feweg ‘than 25 sampled schodts: should be treated with caution. Throughout 
this report, all estimates derived from samples of jess ‘chan 28 schools 
will be. indicated as such (through use of table , footngtes) to alert the 


: reader. to =e ‘nada for eruesen, in interpreting vasaies. 


cw 


‘The next. section of Table 1-1 presents | estimates. of the total 
3 snber (an thousands) and percent of fifth-grade pupils who were enrolled | 
in the nation' s schools in the spring of 1972. The estimated total number 

a of’ pupils is approximately 4,009,000 and this, of course, represents 100 
‘percent of the estimated total fifth-grade population. . These population 

as distribution data’ represent basic. demographic information which is of 
interest in its own right but, at the univariate level. is Of little sub- _ 
stantive import. However; these statistics will be of considerable value 
in later. sections of: ‘this report, where’ they will play a | major role in: 


~% 


clarifying interdependencies among variables. a 7 


The next section of Table 1-1 contains several statistics which 
’ provide Summary estimates of the reading achievement (as measured by. the 
es MAT, Total. Reading scale) of the total fifth-grade pupil population. — These 
include ‘three indices of level of achievement: the estimated MAT mean 


and ‘the estimated percentages of pupils who score below the MAT 50th ane 


25th’ percentiles, as. defined by the’ Anchor Test Study national horms: ee 


we 
y ‘ 


*k aoe : r 
See. Appendix: ‘Dy which discusses. ‘the ‘rae caaile for Selecting 25 schools. as 


a cutofs. a wf ; hs is 
: ; a : . . ~ 7 
? . Mok y A a we - : P Ze ; ~ . 
} ‘ - He og : * . ts . ws, gb 


27 tae 


it. iar ae 


’ oi ~*~ 
cee et ake, 1974, ‘Be 78). *. These three statistics convey much the same - 
” information but ‘do 89. in somewhat different ways. Th¢ mean. is a direct 
estimate of” ‘average 1ével of: reading achievement’ while the. estimated percent’ 
below the 50th percentile. tells how many. pupils: ina given subpopulation 
(i. e., what percentage) are below the | na donal median in reading achievement. te 
"The eStimated percent below the’ 25th percantile ,may be viewed as an index of 
one many ° members of the subpopulation are » substantially" below average. The 
Tegttested MAT Total Reading Scale mean, for the total. fifth-grade population P 

is 63. 6. The estimated pércentages below the 56th and 25th ‘percentiles’ are, 
: “of course; very: close to 50 ana 25 percent . respectively. This is hardly 

- surprising, since ‘these’ estimates were derived ‘from the same ‘sample that “was” 


” used to construct the national percentile norms. Se z ae 


The fourth. statistic in this sdction of table 1- i is the. estimated | Ree 
standard deviation of the ‘MAT. oer Reading score. This is an index of the . 
“extent to which members of a given population or subpopulation ditfer from one™ 
another‘in level of reading achievement... Tf. the: ‘distribution. of Total Reading 
" scores. is appfoximately “normal” (i.e., symmetrical and bell=shaped) , approx-. 
“mately, vis percent of the scores will” fall within one standard deviation of 
"the t mean. ~The estimated. standard deviation ‘for tine total fifth-grade ‘pop- 
salation is 18. 2. This. suggests that about 68 percent of fifth-grader's obtain 
MAT. Total Reading scores between 35 (53.6 = 18.2) and 72 (53.6 + 1€. 2). : 


é . 


es The final section. of Table le-1 presents the. standard errors: 
" associated with the estimated’ mean and ‘with the ‘estimated. percentages below 
_ the. Soth ‘and 25th percentiles. ' These standard errors andicale the probabte 


"extent hao! whitch ee associated ‘estimates ‘ney differ from “true* poputation eR ke 


x \ . : ry - 7 , . a 


-= 5 
~ . v 


* ‘ Based ‘ope ttiese norms , a MAT Total Reading scale score of. 54 or. less 
‘falls ‘below. the. 50th bercentt ie, and a score of 38 Or a falls below the - 
(25th percentile? : 


mR The 50th percentile, or median,.is an index of. central tendency which is. 

not. necéssarily’ synonymous with the mean; or arithmetic ‘average. ‘However, 
the overall’ distribution of MAT ‘Total Reading- Scale scores in the Anchor - 
. Test Study. norming sample 1s’ a close enough approximation to’ ‘the classic 


"normal curve" that the mean and median. are ‘essentially identical. = of 
ee ee 2 
ae o a 
£0 
bre ‘ > 
° rs) 2 bcd e 


“may be interdependent in their relationship to ‘reading achievement. For 


‘-and reading achievement may be different for different categoridés of a: 


“also possib 


a 


vallies as: a result of sampling error. The probability is about -68 that a Ee 


* the "true" population value ‘falls within one standdrd error of the estimated 


value. - ‘The standard error of the estimated. total population mean is very. *— ; 


“small, . 0. 25. This sugges.s that the probability ‘is, .68 that the actual MAT 


Total Reading scale mean for all fifth-grade pupils during April of 1972 _ 

was between 53.35* (53.6 ~ 0. 25) and 53.85 (53. 6.+.0. 25)... The standard 7 
errors associated ‘with the estimates of the percentages of all fifth-grade 
‘pile who’ score below the 50th and 25th percentiles are also very small: 


0.6 arid. 0. 5, respectively. © Estimates based upon smaller: samples will, of 


course, tend to have larger standard errors. ~- 


tig — Content and. Intexpretation of Multivariate Tables poe. 2 


+ 


After univariate findings for a. given set of. variables (e. gq.) 


: school-devel, variables) are" presented, selected two and three-way cortbina- ads 


.ticns of variables will be examined to assess ways. in which the_ variables 


each "cell" in such maltivariate tables (i.e., for each combirlation of 


categories of.the variables in question)', three statistics will be presentedé: 


the: estimated number and percent of pupils in the population and. the estimated © 


Nha. Total. Reading. scale mean for those pupils. Additional statistics . (number 


of: schools, number of pupils, , and the standard error ‘of the mean) are pre~* 


pe 


mentees in a. E. 7. . . Vig eet Ay 


¢ eee 3 
© Mae 
N 


; “wo. (or meee variables may be interdependent in relation to. 


reading athievenent in either or both of two ways. First, there may be an* 


"interaction" between. ‘the variables: the relationship between one variable . 


ny 


second variable. Such would be = the case, for example, if no difference in - 


average level of reading achievement is found between public and ‘nonpublic 


"schools which are located in ‘suburbs but large differences between. ‘the ‘two 


types . of schools ‘are found in al2 other location categories. Such inter- 


| -agtions will “be. readily apparent from é an examination of mean .achievement 


_scores. _ a . ‘ a ae i c 


® aoe 
ea BB 2 
‘ The above example illustrates how the relationship-of” ‘one vari- 


a 


able to reading achievement. may: be contingent upon another variable. Tteis * 


S that the relationship of one variable ‘to, reading achievement 


vg 


may ta ‘some extent be a consequence of its @eaedatton with another uaviacle . 4 
i For example, assume that high socioeconomic Level schools ténd tq be concén= ; 
rated. in Suburbs. and that there is a.strong positive relationship between 


school socioeconomic level and - reading achievement. | I£ suburban schools were , 
found. to. have a higher average level of seeding achievement. than schools in 
other ‘locations,’ one would wonder about - the extent: to which the location dif- 
ference: is attributable to the influence of SEL or, more. specifically, to the 
covariance of lésaticn, with. SEL. ‘This: kind ‘of issue will arise frequently, 
“since ‘the, variables. examined in, this. study tend to be: strongly interrelated. 
cae In. _ the case stated above, one’ may pose and attempt to answer a hypo- 
thetical question: ‘ what would : ‘the Jocation means have been if the proportions a 
of high, middle ‘and low SEL schodis ha: deen, ‘the same in: each location AEE ase ee SF 
“category. az for the nation ‘as a whole? Assume: that, ‘nationwide, ‘the proportions 
“of aigh, middle and low SEL schools axe. 25. 50, and .25. respectively. 
within. each location category, one may multiply the. estimated means, for high, ae 
ipean d:low SEL schools. in that category by these proportions. and then . 

7 - Sum ‘the products. This citple procedure,, a zorm of covariance ‘adjustment, 
gpffectively idiusts the univariate location means to eliminate the influence of 
“SEL. ‘This ‘means adjustment procedure will be-utilized throyghout this report," 
",whereyer it appears that univariate findings for one wariable may be: ‘substan-. Aa * 

“tially attributable. to the. ieiuance of another, variable. For other applic” . 


o 


~ations of this. ‘technique. see Wiley (1976). . - 3 
- bas a ¢€ . - 


“ i ie 


—, 


1.6 . ificance and E Educational Importance, 


The “maj ox data to. be presented ‘in this ‘report-ar: estimates of 
“average level of reading! achievement for varipus ségmeljts’ ge the” fifth-grade _ 
, pepulation -— _ specifically, estimated MAT Total Reading stale means. ‘From - 

. a. ‘descriptive point of view, the findings: will be largely self-explanatory. 
“Botimbtes means. will be presented, atLong with. informa ion which: permits ‘the. 
‘reader ‘te assess ‘the probable accuracy of the estimates | -- the number of. 

‘ schools and pupils in the sample and the estimated - standard errors of the 
méan.* | “The only reservation we have about these data is that the estinotes * 
of ine errors are ‘themselves of questionable accuracy when . the sample . 

ise. is: ’ small (e. Gey when: the ‘number of scheols’ represented “in the sample_ isu — 

less ,than 25). Appendix D presents a generalized variance estimation: “method 


ee 


which we would recommend using ~ ‘in such situations. 


* For multivariate tables, accuracy of. estimation. statistics are presented | in, 


*. 


_ Appendix E.. eh ae os ae ~. ss 
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, =e Although . .e timates: of. average reading achievement for individual 


segments of . the fifth grade population are of interést, interpretation ‘of.. oa 


. findings inevitably focuses pon differences between achievement. of sae 


ee 


. 
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population subgroup and that 8E Another -- e.g.’ is: the average reading \ 
achievement of Public school pupils higher or ‘lower than that of nonpublit 


school’ pupils? | A classic question. thus arises: When is a difference” 


» Usa se 


between two. estimates large enou , to warrant attention?: 


statistically reliable, i. ee, “the! likelihood must be: remote ; ‘that ne obtained , 


’ 


‘difference could have ocurred solely on. wii si8" GE. chance. whe subject’ ee 
of» ‘statistical. significance is ‘discussed in ‘Appendix Dy. wheze the following. . 


formula is shown .to provide a simple method of assessing the statistical ane 


‘wo 
a 


“reliability of the difference between. ‘two estimated means :” 


‘where x and * are the estimated means for’ he two groups being compared, 


e 
. 


and | oe and ox are the estimated, standard errors of che. ‘mean for the two ik 


groups. ! re 2 y- e 2." Re ee ae ° 


he 


If zis greater thar 1. 96 in absolute’ value, . the difference is 2 
“"stati'stically signifigant" at. the PSs 705 level. ‘Throughout this report, the 
criterion of statistical significhice is regarded as. one ‘which’ auee be met , 
-in> ‘order fora difference betwéen the estimated mean fox one, group and» that 


for another to pe worthy of attention. 7 _ ae , * . & 


eo aie 


. We. ;should note, however ,_ that ‘a ‘difference which is’ statistically | 


significant ‘is ‘not necessarily important from. an. educational point of view. 
* Many of the estimates to be reported are based’ upon extraordinarily large | 
samples of schools and pupils and, consequently, have; very” “small” standard © 


errors. This implies that! differences ‘of only. one or, two points will. often 


_ be. sufficient for statistical Significance. Conversely, even substantial 


“differences -between subgroups as defined “by one wpriable” May later turn. out 


“to- ‘be largely atkvibatabie to the- influence of another variable. : For: these 


‘reasons, we feel there ‘is no “simple way to determine whether or not a given 


+ 


anager to ‘this question is that: the difference must be es a 


SF 


“ 


° 


an 


difference ie. "important". “We, shall use our judgnent in ‘identigying dif- 
“ferences “which seem particilarly noteworthy or interesting to us, but ‘the . 


. 


“reader: should "feel free ‘tosimake, additional dbservations. 0 Va 
; | ae ’ at my : 


ate, ‘ Limitations of the Study : - 
“When intezpreting the, data presented , in the “following ‘sections, ; 


aa ; “ , 4 Ja ; 


ve 


“the reader is ‘advised ta keep. the fo¥lowing limitations in mind. 4 ' 


as Pace t 


: A. The data are “not ‘popylation values, but rather | are estimates 
of canine: _precision.: The Anchor, Test Study sample was. designed to yield 
‘reliable’ estimates. ‘for the fifth-grade ‘population as; a whole “and ‘for certain 
. major. ‘subclassifiéatdons of ‘this ‘poptlation. However, ‘wha’ the! ‘sale is 
+ simultdngoushy' subclausified in terms of two or more variables ,; A number of 
“gene in’ the ‘resulting. table. may contain very few (if any} samp}éa pupils, ' 
vand, estimates | computed for such cells: gend to’ “be. imprecise. _This report is 


“Limited: ‘to, a presentation ee ‘tables which do. consist ‘primarily, of cells’ for 


sit which. the sample size is laxge enough to permit reasonably accurate estimates. 


. This is not ‘the’ case “for ‘all cells of all tables’, however, and the. reader is” 
advised +8 exercise éaution ‘in’ the interpretation of findings for cndtvesuee 


“ cetls. "Reference to the accuracy ‘of estimation. information contained in 


“ 


~Bppendix E is recomended. 


rere . : MW & : 
: 'B. ‘This. study is- well designed. for, identifying and “describing . 
ways in which pupil. ‘reading achiggenent is associated with the type of 


a 


“school or classroom gttended; but it’ is ‘extremely limited: in its capability. 


“to. explain why such Yelationships occur. : The Anchor Test. Study was not 
“intended to provide a basis for. analytic’ research, and it aia not. attempt: 
te obtain the kinds of measures which would be. needed for an in-depth 

ie amie el ‘alternative ‘hypotheses | as to why’ ‘the average, feading. achieve-, 


‘ment of pupils. aa one, type. of sctiool or aia might be higher or ldwer 


| than: that of pupils in: vanothe f.. The absent e of any. direct measures of pupil 


“motivation or socioeconomic ‘background " is. particularly limiting in this 
“respect. “his atuey is. not. in a position to institute. statistical controls. 
Over: “such variables and, consequently, is. not able to assess the extent. to 
which sctiool or classroom differences in ‘achievendat (gre any to 


_ other r factors ==per pupil cnpenititgres. hevianpes ae teachi om 


ty +2 ee) a“ 
y 4 aad 2 ~ . 
“ “ ae 
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eat, available ecm. “thé-Anchor Test : Study permit some exploration ' of alternative: 


intexypretatiqns of findings-but, typically, the analyses will raise more> 
questions than ‘they. answer. oo 

:C. The Metropolitan Achievenént Test total ‘Pentins scale is a Tia 
cénvenient and: useful measure of ‘thd-extent to whith-pupils’ have. acquired. 


anes 


basic reading skills, but it is not an exact or. complete maasure. - Its two 
subtest certainly do Joe: tap the. full range. of skills involved. in’ ‘eading...” 
“Moreover, the. test is. administered in a ‘group contexta® One would ‘hope | ee 
_ that all of the pupils tested made a serious. effort: to, "do their best" - ‘on | . 
_ the test and ~that they were well-rested and alert when: the test was admins” - 
‘istered. There is no ‘way to kriow whether: this was actually the case, how- Be 
= ever,’ or to rule out the: possiblity that. obtained ‘test scores may substantially 


Gog 


" anderestimate or overestimate actual ‘reading skills for certain kinds of E pupils." 


- : Br ois “ hy 


Tes Recently, considerable irtérest: has developed in the ‘isgue 


a 
~~ Pa 


of whether or not the average level of educational | attainment of American 


ae 


« public school pupils has changed: Over the past several tyears.. The, data 

_Presented in this report. were obtained at essentially a-single points in , 
. time’ (Ap: cil, * 1972) ,. and thus do not address the’ question of change, The oo - 
ae possibility exists: that some and perhaps’ many of: the findings prtidhted in. eo 
oo this report are no longer relevant because of Pesent: changes in the structure 

~ of ‘American education. In the absence of information to the contrary, , 
“however, we are inclined to assume that the basic. nature ‘of relationships 
- among. the variables discussed in this. report is. not ents different today | 


o<- 


3 ‘than it: Ril in 1972.45 * . _ . _ 
| ue vg! “Pinally, it. should be noted that an unknown number of" pupils . 
were ‘intentionally excluded from participation in the Anchor Test Study - = 
pupils ‘with. severe physical, mental or emotional handicaps” who, in the 
judgment of “local school officials, were incapable of sade the mat. 
Although obviously necessary, these “exclusions. may “introduce | ‘some degree of 
‘bias in the data. Assuming that such pupils fend: to have relatively , poorly 
"developed. reading skills, one mignt anticipate that the Anchor Test ‘Study 
data ‘tend to overestimate the average level of reading achievement, : 
" “especially tox those segments, of the population ‘in which such pupils are 
concentrated. The extent of such bias.is SEENOND ‘but it is” assumed to 7 
“be slight.” i . a _~ 
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“20 SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND. READING ACHIEVEMENT = ss, 
~ 2.1 Introduction _ : 
; This chapter describes eeiationshioe between grade-five. reading 
achievement: ‘as measured ‘by. the ‘Metropolitan Achievement Test Total. Reading - 


‘Seale. and. four School characteristics: — 


* ar ’ : . ‘ 
‘) : ae t 


®. school location (seven categories Fengang from . P 


i a «large cities” to rural areas) ; : ; 


we e school control (public vs. “nonpublia) ; 
7G 3 o 


ren ~ 


e grade-five. percent @inotity encdi lent (£ive categories” 
_ranging ‘from 0 to 100 PO ese é 


a has 


- ae school ‘socioeconomic level (high; ataate: low) 


rig vs 


‘These “four Javiabied are ‘discussed in turn. For, yeach characteristic, 


a summary of: ‘the previous paakacdk literature. das: presented and the over- 
- all ‘relationship of the variable to. ‘reading’ achievement is discussed. 
‘This’ is followed by an examination of. bivariate relationships between 

° pairs of. school characteristics and reading achievement. ° : , Re. 
are es eb tocation of School oe : ; ve 


-s 4b . . ; : 
Pupils in both highly urban and rural arent have consistently been 


 found- to have Lower -levels of reading’ ‘&Ghievement /than | students in suburbs 
Coleman, et 'abs,. 1966; National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1974). 
Studies of: Pupils in. rural comminities have similarly shown. that rpral , 

* students perform. less well than nonrural, when urbanism is, treated as a 
‘dichotomous variable’ (Fitzsimmons, 1976; Nerriott ahd Hodgkins, 1973;° 
and ‘U. Sy ‘Department of Agriculture, 1967). However, when ‘the effects of 
social and economic variables have been statistically controlled by 
regression. techniques, findings. regarding location have changed. In 


* separaté reanalyses of the "Coleman Report" data, Jencks (1972a) and Smith 


M 


. (1972) each. found the independent effact of "location" to be in. fact quite, ‘. 


small. NORC (1973) reported a similar finding, whan the covariarice between 


location ‘and. socioeconomic status was taken into account. “However, the 
"confounding of the independent relationship patuaen location and achieve- 


ment. by” socioeconomic variables continues “to occur. in the literature. 


° . . , a 
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* and rural commuiities have been (Program evaluatiofs. and — been Loe 


3 Soe 
atid F : ‘ - 
: : ¢ ». 


"phe lack of adequately designed . peapaclaens of. ce Jans rural 
communities limits the generalizability of much of. the exi ting liter- 
ature, as noted by Randhawa and Fu (1973) . While some well-designed 
studies do exist (e. ‘Jes Edington, 1971), their availability and scope 
are. restricted. Many of the national studies that involve both ‘urban 


intentionally structured to eliminate any possible influence of location , 
‘on the assessment ef program outputs. * Finally, the lack of a standard 


terminology to describe and measure “school ldécation has aioe led. to some 


‘confusion regarding the aSsocLation between location and achievenent 


Such terms. as . ‘urban and nenurban, suburban ahd. nonsuburban , and ‘rural . 


and nonrural have been uséd in a ‘number of ‘studies but. have  seldon. begn 


ee 


defined in exactiy the same. way. foci study “to study. an + 


. The achievement of fifth-grade pupils attending schools. in different - 


locations, ‘as reported in ‘the Anchor ‘Test Study data i's éxamined ‘below. 


‘These data will allow us to avoid some. of the problems cited earlier by 


making - direct comparisons anope location gategories and. Later, by taking 


’. (The effect of SEL an pupil achievement will receive considerable attention 


the effects of socioeconomic level and ; other variables into account. 


in several other sections of this report.) . 7 
Table. 2-1 presents eleven Anchor Test Study statistics for the °. 


"fifth-grade sample and population, classified by school location. ‘Almost 


_ three“quarters of the. population (73 percent) aie aie cities, with } pop- 


ulations under 50,000, suburbs, or rural areas. ‘The- ‘temaining 27 percent 


of the populatiori dive: in cities with, PORE TATAOns ranging upwards from. “ 


50,000. 


- locations: The average scores for. ‘pupils: attending schools in suburbs « 


“It may ‘als be seen that, -reading scores vary widely across school 


. about one-half: standard deviation higher “than the ‘average reading scores 


‘in cities of 200,000 or ‘more population. , Pupils in rural areas average “ 


‘between these two groups. Findings ieee the proportions of eaeene 


- , ; J ae . “ 


* For’ example, an evaluation of the Emergency School Asstistance Program - 


' conducted by the National Opinion Research .Center (NORC, 1973) reported 


certain findings: Useparately for urban and. rural fifth and tenth~grade 


“pupils” in the South, but did not. report any explicit comparison of the 


br 


achievement of these ~_ SFOUnS 


é . 
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18 — 7 
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Su 


.¢ 
“Oe 


” and) cities with ‘populations under 200,000 are in the middle and | high 50's, | ‘ 


“nb anise 
* by achook ‘ oation United States, 


: Statistic 


vunber of pupile 
in sample 
Number’ éf sche 
‘in sanple . 


. Estimated nutber 


." grandard deviation lea 


of pupils in 
population (in 
thousands) in 


Parcent of 
-egtimated nunber 
of pupils 


Nat total. 
Reading mean ‘ 


MAT Tota} Reading . 


‘WAT Total Reading — 
standard error of 
_ mean 


Petcent. of 
pupils below: 
the 50th percentile 


ee error . 
below 50th 


Percent of ‘ai : 


below the 25th 
percentile 


* “Seandard error below 


8th, 


i 
te 
er 


for fifth aiuto ate ud 4 population tron the anchor neat sy 
spring, Wn, 


total 


165,399 


845 


4,009 


MDa 


51,0 


0.6 


City of 
ber 
~500,000 


“9,866 


City of 
200,000 
to s 
500, 000 


2,817 


3 


y 


“School om 


City of 
~ 50,000 «ty of city of 
to.” “under pat : 
199,999 $0,000," “509000 
G91? 16,985 14,578 


. 93 30 °° (6 


a 


481,019 61 
N04. Wd 20.2 
5590S SO 
Ce ee Ch 

* 9.8 0.60 0.53 
“ 
a 
JN 
1 ae 2 
. ¢ ° , F ¥ 
0 22.0 / 160° 
ee 


" Suburb of. 


#. f 


Rural area 


cnear'edty not, near 
of over _—settty of 
50,000 - over 50,000 
7192 074 
9 156 
48 7) 
0 he UB 
52.9 507, 
"180 0 8 
5074 0.69 
= é 
53,0 51,0 - 
“V3 "15 
40 30.0. 
1.6 : lof ¢ 1,6. 


- Rural area 
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.. Suburbs, and middle~sized to small cities have the, lowest. percentages of 


scoring below he’ ‘Sth and ankh Gercenbeies reflect the same pattern: a 


pupils. scoring "below average" , rural areas'the next, and Large cities 


- the highest. : About. ‘forty Percent of the pupils. in cities with 


“e 


average. ‘This is’ ‘consistent with previous ‘findings and will be explored 


Pere ‘Gontron of School se. 


“Ya 


< 


_— 


populations over 200, 900 are estimate’ to score at or below the 25th 


percentile while ani 16 ‘percent of suburban area: pupils do so. The 


stundard deviation of the reading scores for pupils in each location closely 


‘approximates. t that of the total population; that is, the variability of 


“Scores “within each location is about the same. 


- In sum, pupils in ‘suburbs and cities with population | under 
200, 000 haveithe highest average reading scores, substantially above those 
for pupils in ‘large cities; who have the lowest average scores. Pupils in 


rural areas have, intermegiate average scores, “slightly be low the national 


“further - in Section 2. 6 where the bivariate relationships of school location 
and other variables ‘to reading achievement are discussed. In these biveriace® ; 
tabulations the two "rural area"* categor:es. and the two “large city". 
"categories will be combined, to produce larger cell sizes and more reliable: 


estimates than would otherwise be possible. 


‘For’ purposes of this study, schools | were classified as either = + 


pub).ic or nonpublic. Parochial. and other private Catholic schools represent 


by: far the largest component of the nonpublic sector. -Based on the’ Anchor 
‘Test ‘Study, an estimated 88.3 percent of fifth-grade pupils who are . 
enrolled in nonpublic schools .attend Catholic schools. . 

A good deal of information is ayailable concerning the comparative 
achievement of public and Catholic’ school pupils. One recent review of 
‘this literature noted that, in the’ standardization. samples for several 
national achievement tests (such as the Iowa. Tests ‘of Basic Skills, the 
Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills; and the California Tests - Academic 
Achievement) , the achiovenchs noxms for Catholic Bechet pupils. are ‘consider- 
ably higher than. those: for ‘the nation asa whole y eee and. Madaus, 


1971)... This same review described. several ‘studies/in. which Catholic school | 


pupils in various cities were found to have Mean achievement test scores 


2 


above the national .average. . . - 


. , 20. 


car Table 2-2 presents Anchor Test Study statistics for the fifth- 
‘grade sample and population, By type of school attended: public or 
_nonpubli'c. It may be seen that,. of the estimated 4,009,000 fifth-grade 

4 pupils in the nation, an estimated 90.4 percent attended public schools. 
~ Thess enroliment figures compare favorably with estimates derived from the 
“NCES Elementaryr Secondary General Information’ Survey (ELSEGIS) for the 
1971-1972 school year’. The ELSEGIS estimate that a total of 3,833,000 
fifth-grade pupils were enrolled in public schools differs from the | . 
. Anchor. Test*stuay estimate (3,623,000)- by only five percent (Scott, 1975). 
‘Similarly, the EBLSEGIS Berenate that 10.3 perfent of all elementary and: 
secondary ‘pupils were envotied in nonpublic,schools compares favorably 
“with the Anchor Test Study estimate of 9-6 percent (for grade -~five only). 

Table 2-2. reveals a large difference between the estimated average 

reading scores. of public and nonpublic school pupils... -The estimete.a- ° 
" nonpublic schoo mean of 61.4 is about one-half standard deviation above 

the public school estimate (52.8). Ig, is ‘estimated that only orie-third 

of nonpublic school fifth-graders score below the national average, as. my 

compared to 53 percent of: public school pupils. Similarly, only an 

estimated nine percent of nonpublic school pupils score below the 25th. 

” percentile, aS compared to 27 percent of public school pupils: 

‘As noted earlier, the nonpublic ° ‘school sector consists primarily, © 
but not entirely, of Catholic Schools. - The Anchor Test Study sample of 
non-Catholic nonpublic schools (255 pupils” from 14 schools) is, too small 
to permit detailed analysis, However, it is noteworthy that pupils ‘attend- 
ing non-Catholic private schools have a ‘somewhat higher estimated reading 
mean than, Catholic school pupils (64. 4 vs. 61.1). rate 

‘The basic Anchor Test Study: finding that,. on the average, non= 
, public school pupils obtain considerably ‘niyher reading achievement test : 
scores ‘than public school pupils is in accord with previous research find- 
ings. As has been the case with earlier researc however, the finding i, ’ 
difficult to interpret. One possibility ‘is that nonpublic schools are “Going 
a ‘better job of. teaching basic reading s},ills ‘than schools in th public 

+, Sector. It is also possible, however, that the difference in achievement 
is largely (and perhaps entirely) a result of factors other than sector 


differences in content or auetety of instruction. 
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. ‘Table’2, 2. Statistics for Oia sample and oo fron the ° 


. E ee Anchor Test Study by control of school, “United States, spring, 1972 


i ‘ ‘ 
¢ ' ’ — wee rely de 
' rm) ; 
“ cae t 


On) o _ 
ee va - Control of school >. 
‘wads 0 Statistic o> . a 
s me , e, La _ Total ——- Public 2 Nonpublic. , 
Nunber ‘of ‘pupils in sample | 65,399 60,407 © 4,992 
"dumber of schools in dangle] 5.88 MO 105. 
--") Rstimated umber of pupils |" ot 
in population (thousands) j= 4,009 3623, =, (386 
Percent of estinated | a oo ” 
s_tnber of pupils <4 f= Sd 
Nae, total Reading mean. 7 | 6 5B «Ol. 


ie ‘otal Reading standard Po, Vite tg & s 
= deviation, _ e 2° OMA De 


ewe 


- Nat ‘tal, edi standard 


| “eitor of mean: ee 0 0406 - | 0,63 


| em of u ils _ toes he S 
Poa ce ~ below the os LO 88,0 a 330° 
ea 7 > Standard error below ste ee ee : 


Beet _ ee Be 
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ee: , 4 Nonpublic schools differ from public scho61s in numerous ways 


“many of which ‘may have consequences fox educational: achievement. First, , te 


“nonpublic, schools are free to accept or’ reject’ pupils on ‘the basis SF 


-academic | aptitude, ‘motivation, deportment, or other, criteria. The extent ° 


idl which children with- eaareing: disabilities, poor motivation, or other ° 


ie nonpublic school system is unknown but, gd | well be an important factor 


dm accounting for ‘the’ acizovengie differences noted above. 


A ‘second potentially important factor ‘is self-selection.» Since . 


most nonpublic schools" charge tuition, it may be ‘assumed that parents 


.. who seng their children to such a school believe it has something to offer 


‘that: is not available at the locai public school and, are sufficiently 


dmterested” in their children’ s education: to pay. for this “something extra. 


‘ “@onsistent with this hypothesis, parents’ of” children inf parochial. schools 


have been: ‘found to have’ greater interest in “and ‘information ‘about their’ 


~ 


“childgen’ s school activities than parents, of ‘Bublic school children in a 


‘ same neighborhoods — (Brickson, Madaus and Greaney, 1970) . Socioeconomic 


. “noted a relatively high degree of homogeneity among Catholic school pupils 


s have been expected.‘ 


” 


factors must also be considered. Greeley ‘and Rossi . (1960), for example, 
found that poor ana dhaduadbed: Catholic parents. azesxelatively unlikely to 
“send their children to available parochial schools." These same authors 


as ‘compared. to. ‘public, "school ‘Pupils and argued that “this commonality factor, 


“alone May have led to: higher pevels ef achievement than would otherwise 


a. 


\ 
’ As’ wi most previous research, “the present atudy is unable to. 


. ‘isolate or asses s the relative importance of the ‘many’ ‘factors which may 


explain, the comparatively high. level’ of reading achievement of papils 


“attending catholic and other nonpublic sector schools. " We ,can only 


agree with Erickson and Madaus, (1971) that:. ; . @ = “es 8 
“While - we know that. Catholic _S¢hool ‘students geheraiay. score 
higher on. the average- ‘than public school. students 6n tests of. 


Ga '. academic achievement;the extent to which this difference is 


attributable to the sais of Catholic: schools’ per se is: 
unknown EtI-9). so ae a - a ee 7 


epee’ ae : i: . i é 
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= : 2.4 °°  Grade-Five Percent. Minority 7 ee aol e 
-_ _ 7 ‘The “desegregation of come ey gactaniy isolated sciools. has 
ae _* gaused. fears. ‘in ‘some quartets ‘that the academic achievement of students ‘in, 
these Schools: (both minority and majority) would ‘be adversely affected - by 
; i desegregation. ‘Ene best-Known survey of the relationship between school « 
racial/ethnic composition and achievement is the Equality of Zducational | ‘ 
a Opportun ity study; which reported a negative relationship between a: 
é extent of minority enrollment and achievement, (Coleman, et al., 1966). -. 
~ ., Later reanalysis of these data concluded that, despite some. ethodotogtcat. 
‘weaknesses, this basic conclusion was accurate (Jencks, 1972a). 
, _ Table 2-3 présents Anchor Test Study’ statistics for: the. £ifth- 
grade semple and population, classified hy school Bercéent minority in : 7 
a “ grade-five.. * It may be seen that an estimated 22.2 percent of’ fifth-graders on 
attended schools ‘containing. no minority group pupils in grade~five, and 
; an addtional 37.5 percent’ attended schools with Yess than 11 percent 
. minority. enrollment. At: the other extreme , an estimated 11.7. percent of | 
eS ‘€ifth-graders attended schools. “with minority enrollments of tiore than ~ 
75 Bercent.* Only: ‘28.6. percent: mca schools with mid-range. minority 


enrollment (1-75 percent) -. . wih, - : 
cr 

The estimated mean- reading score for pupils in schools with“ to. ; 
Fraaes¥ive minority pupils, 58.7, is about one-third standard deviation 


above the overall ‘population mear. and is essentially identical to the’ = we 
Ge oe > ‘mean for: pupiis whose. Schools. fall into the. 1-10: ‘percent’ minority. category a 
. (58. 6). The mean scores for pupils in schools with more. than: ‘10. percent 
minority enzoilment are all. below the ‘population mean, and decrease as the 
percentage of minority enrollment increases. . Pupils in schools with 
abinerity ‘enrollments of more than’ 75 percent have an estimated mean’ of 
J. /| | 37.3, more ‘than a full standard deviation below the estimate for pupils in 
4 : schools. a ith:- :10 percent or less minority. enrollment. "The ‘proportions of 
: pupils: ‘scoring ‘at or below the 50th, and 25th ‘percentiles are. £elatively:léw 


wo ‘ ? 


“(40 percent and 15, pergent, *xespectively) ‘for, schools with 10° "percent Or. 


os" 


less mnerity ‘enrollments. As percentage of SSnOELEY enrolment ‘increases 
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“'* More detailed anaiyais indicates that the distribution: is even more we aa 
* skewed than these’ figures | indicate. For example,. ‘an estimated 85 percent. . *- 
of pupils who attended-Schools with minority enrollménts below: 11 percent. 
were enrolled* in schools of.less than 6 perdent minority , and an estimated . 
i -  * 6.2 Z percent of pupils. attending schools” with over 75 ‘percent minority . 


‘enrollment were actually in -schools of above 95. percent meee SE oer: 
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ves <table 2-3, --Statistice for fifthegrade sample and poplayion froin the ic test | | 
Study by nee pe United States ape 1972 | 
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. : igise 4 
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titer ‘of schoots in sample | 45 ne ae en ne L 
rae ne Estimated nunbets of pupils. a oe - 
. yin population (thousands) 


“Pertent of estimated - | 

ee nurber of pupils | 
a ~ aan, Nat Total Reading mean : 

= MAT ‘Total Reading standard vee. - 4, & A a ae ss 

deviation . ' eee Oe ee ae SS 

MAT ‘otal reading standard i ere 5 ae | 
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above ‘10 percent, so do the proportions of pupils scoring ‘pela. the 


Soth, and 25th pezcentiles. | In’ schools where’ minority pupils. ‘comay 


“prise more than three-quarters of thé total fifth-grade a ea 
an estimated | 85 percent of the student ‘body score below ‘the 50th per a 
centile and. 61 Percent score below the 25th percentile: | The standard 
. deviation of reading scores is relatiyel v Low. _for pupils. in schools with 
small (less. than 11 percent) or ‘large (more' ‘than 75 percent) minority 
‘enrollments, indicating that. pupils in these schools ‘tend. to be relatively 
ont ee MOLE! shomogeneous- in reading | ‘Scniavenent ee papete in: ‘schools- with: mixed. 
enrollments.” a Sa oe = Pe _ 
. “ In sum, there, isa strong voce relationship. bacvesn reading, 
achievement and the percentage of minority: pupils enrolled ina School: 
pupils ‘in Schools with low minority ‘enrollments. tend to have relgtively a 
. high average scores ~ while pupils. in schools with high minority enroliments . 
. ‘tend to have’ much ° lower averages. , “* oe os a 
* a a “while pievious research has found, that a high Goncentration of , 
minority students an a classroom ,is associated with relatively low levels of | 
Me Se Gar ; academic achievement, an observation corroborated by . the ,Anchor Test Study _ 
\ a data,. it cannot be assumed that these two variables: are causally. related. 
In fact, there as’ ‘seme evidence to suggest that the relationship. between ; 


. so racial concentration and acacemic , achievement may largely ‘result (among 

on other things) from the: covariance of zace with ‘pupil socioeconomic status 8 
es . ~ (Wilson, 1967) « . Several major “studies of school productivity ; ‘have’ Se 
tot My explicityly rejected the “hypothesis that_racial toncentration "causes! . = 


low achievement. For example, Wilson | (1967) ‘concluded aa ae fa, ae 


"Given similar ‘social-class compostions, “the. “Facial “balance of & 
. school has. slight bearing on. the academic per formance of . 
: ‘students. - : (Soéial class and. racial’ composition’ are, of course, 

closely correlated. )" (pee 202) : 


“ 


‘Coleman eu’ al. (1966), reached a similar conclusion ,: Sa. tee 
tes “The higher achievement of all Yacial. and’ ethnic. groups in- ; 
i ae schools with greater proportions of white: students is largely, 
ates 8 i a: perhaps wholly, related ,to effects associated with ‘the student’ 

ee _ . .: body’ Ss. educational. ‘baékground and aspirations. This’ means that 
OU a. ae Sa S, the apparent beneficial effect of a student’ body with a high — 
_— -- proportion of white students. ‘comes. not from racial. , composition 
Wh .* . Ber se, but from the better educational background and higher. 

educational aspirations that are, on: ‘the average, found, among 

white students." , oe 307) © 
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“achievement has Been one. of the most consistent and powerful findings ‘of . 


a“ 
“ue: “ 


The relationships among percent ‘minority enrollment, racial/ethnic 


“Group, and school socioeconomic level will .be explored ‘further in Section - 


2. 6. and in Chapter. Pour. : an $25 


Po a 


4 Socioeconomic Level of School : of 


. The Selati oni heewuen, socioeconomic status: (SES) and student 


’ 


e 


~. the research on academic ‘achievement, holding ‘for a wide range of outcome 


'¢ 


“Measures and for many definitions of SES as noted «in récent reviews by 


Bryant, et al. (1974) and Randhawa and Fu (1973).- This’ relationship ‘has 


also pers isted for analyses of ‘she effects of SES conducted at the school 


‘level, the classroom levwl and. for individual pupils with much the same 


_ fesults. For _example, Maye:: ‘ke’ et al.’ (1970) report that’ an aggregate = 


a effect of SES. ‘Many variables have been ubed “to measure pupil SES 


ment for sixth-grade pupils as individual 


‘School variable created by averaging the. individual SES of each student 
recoatnted for . approximately the same proportion of the variance in vachieve- - 


‘reported. data.* What contro~ 6 


"versy regarding SES exists in ‘the literatur does not concern the existence 


of the relationship per se, bit the best w ys’ in. which ts capture the 


including family income, rent, parental education, occupation of house- 


<, “hold head and the presénce of. selected items in “the home, including © 


a s 


. indicator’ of income and. general and- special educational environments. . 


explaining, pupil achievement have been. ‘reasonably invariant. 


“Such items have been “found to be highly intercorrélated and the results in — 
rm L s 


‘The: ‘basis EOE many later studies of the relationship between SES 


“ana achievement was “the Equality of Educational, Opportimity study,, the * 


io 


so-called “Coleman: Report". (Coleman ,, et al al., 1966) . Coleman's. : purpose “in 


i conducting/ this ‘Study was to investigate the relationship ‘of certain school 


" characteristics to the. achievement and affective chagacteristics of 


alte 


as 


‘students: of different races. The study of. social class was a sécondary 


en abjective) conseodently, little attention was directed explicitly to the: 


|". M@asurement of SES, as. such.., Instead; Coleman's apprdach. was to SERCre 


ic “\ " 
results for: individual Variabhes thought to ‘be indicators of SES, including 


mothe: s. education ane the presencé of various _ items (such - as, encyclopedias) 


4 a) 
, . 4 
aA 


* ‘Further: Lesvearch has. Soneiee this type ‘of! Sag tegdte measure ‘asa valida 
estimate. ‘of school<level SES effect. (Herriott and Hodgkins, 1973). 
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jin-the home . Such variables were infividually foundtto be associated with 


- achievement. Later reanalyses of, the Coleman data,- such as those performed 


by Mayeske, et! al. (1970) and. ‘smith (1972) ‘created and. analyzed composite 


measures GF SES assembled from’ pupil- ~level variables in. Coleman" s data 
e 


‘base. _ These studies have found SES. to account, for about 25 percent of. . the © 


: variance! in grade-six achievement {Mayeske, et al.» 1970, pp. 16=17). 


virtually, every other majoz- Y study of © itil productivity has related 
*measures “of SES to pupil outcomes: For exanZle; Project. TALENT, using a 
national sample of 900 twelfth-grade males, found SES items to accpunt. 
‘for 28 © -percent of the variance in measures of general information , 
AES ana Oh 1964). As measures of student output became more abstract, the 7m 


percentage of variance. explained. decreased toa low of six percent. 


a ‘ The “above -researcir hasbeen -based_on-pupii-—tevel- SES data, either 


analyzed at: the pupil level or studied as a school- -level factor ‘created by 


‘aggregating data for individual pupils. The Anchor Test Study uses a. 


_ somewhat different measure termed school socioeconomic level (SEL), which 


1 


is based upon School Coordinators’ estimates ‘of the average income and wel. 


fare, ‘status of the families seierea by each saipled ‘school (see Section 1.3. 4) 


" Research conzerning relationships. “between similar school-SES measures and — 


- 


: pupil achievement have yielded findings generally similar’ to that for ° 


pupil-level SES and for pupil-level data aggregated to school level. en" 
Herriott and St: John - (1966) , for exampié, concluded ‘that "Achievement | in 
reading dramatically differentiates pupils in s¢hools of different SES . 
levels" (pe 204) . Similarly, Wilson (1959, 1963) studied the interdction_ 


of “pupil wand school SES and found that each made’ an independent contribut- : 


’ ion. ied ‘differences in academic achievement and aspirations. “Thus, it 


, De hai te - : 
-reflects the method in, which. the school SEL measure was constructed 


¥ 


appears that while school=level measures of average family: ‘affluence, "behave 
generally’ like pupil and aggregate -Pupil- ~level SES ‘measures, the two! are 
“not entirely interchangeable. ; _ ae 

oo - Table 2. 4 preseate’ enone Test Study. statistics for fifth-grade 
‘pupils weportad ‘for. three, categories of. gana socioeconomic level (SEL). 
Approximately one-quarter of the Pupils in the population. attended schools . 
classified as being” of low-SEL, ° another quarter attended high-SEL schools, 


.and the remaining half attended: middle*SEL ‘schools. This distribution 


ee 
fe . s 3 


48 


(see Section 1.3.4). 
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“table 24.=statisties for fifth 
Anchor Test Study ys school eth United states, 


+ Statistic 


Nunber of pupils in sanple 
“Number of schools in sample 
"Estimated number of pupils 


in population (thousands) 


Percent of estimated 
nunber of pupils | 7 


7 Ha? Total reading nean 
Mat total Reading standard 


MAT Total Reading standard 


\o 
error of mean 


Percent of pupils 
below the 50th percentile 


Standard error below 50th 


Percent of ‘pupils 
below the 25th percentile 


Standard error below 25th 


: Total’. 7 


65,399 
845 


-grade sanple and population from the 
se 1978 


school SEL 


‘High Middle 


15,484 35,119 


;, 


188 451 


61.6 54,5 
16.8: 127 
0.) 0,38 
32.0 50.0 
1.0 0.8» 
ae 
WG 22.0 
0.6 0.8 


23.6 


Pe 


and experience, etc. ). Any or all. of these relationships may be 


There are large differences in the mean reading scores across the 
three levels of SEL. Pupils attending high-SEL schools have an estimated ~ 
mean (61.6) which is about one-half standard deviation higher than the 
estimate for pupils in middle-SEL schools (54.5).’ The latter mean in 


turn is about one-half standard deviation above the estimated mean for 


_ pupils’ in low-SEL schools (43.9). Samet the proportions of. pupils . 


high-SEL schools “who score ‘below the “50th: and 25th percentiles (32 and se a 
percent, respectively) are much lower than the’ comparable proportions for. 
pupils from low-SEL schools (72 and 45 percent, respectively) . Finally, 
the standard deviations of MAT scores ‘increase slightly as school SEL 
decreases, indicating that pupils attending high-SEL Schools are somewhat 
more homogeneous in_terms of +eading achievement than pupils in low-SEL 
schools. 3 | - | ne ae ee 


. a Z . y . * ae . : e ao 
In conclusion, there is a strong relationship between school’SEL 


and pupils’. -average reading scores: the estimated mean for pupils in 


high-SEL schools, is about one! standard deviation higher than that for 
pupils inMlow-SEL schools: In other words, pupils” attténding schools in 
affluent areas tend to have a congiderably higher average” ‘level of: reading 
achievement than pupils attending schools in relatively poor neighborhoods. 
Because the Anchor Test Study data base lacks information about - ivdividual 
pupil SES, it will not be possible’ to determine the extent to which these 
findings reflect relationships betweén achievement and pupil-level SES . 
characteristics (such as family - -income, parental a&pirations, etc. de 
relationships between achievement and aggregate pupil SES characteristics 
(such ‘as ‘peer aspirations, ‘group values related to achievement, etc. yo 
and/or relationships ‘between achievement and community. SES factors,. 


school financial resources, quality of school facilities, teacher salary 


? 


reflected in the“findings discussed above. 


2:6 Interrelationships emong “School Characteristics . 


The followirig. sections examirfe ‘the bivariate relationships between 


reading. achievement and each, pair of the four, school characteristics aaa 


cussed above. Because the number of school location ‘categories is. 


relatively large, we. have Collapsed the classification of school location 


ist. : ; | M 


30 


— ‘ im . 4 ; ; ; ‘J . * 
ee into five categories (for bivariate analysis). This results in larger ~ 
‘cell sizes and more reliable estimates of population characteristics in 


y 


these cells. 
; Ps ry é - ; : : . ; , 
2. 2.6.1 School Control -and Socioeconomic Level 


ans Table 2-5 presents Anchor Test Study population ‘and reading 


-achievement estimates for sar ehirgr ave pupils cr. -s-classified in terms 


cioeconomic level. Looking first at the 


of échoal control and schoo 


. estimated mean achievement test scores, it may be seen that the strong 
: 4 


univariate relationships of both control and SEL’ with reading achievement ; 


noted in previous sections are again evident: the estimated nonpublic * 


». $chool*mean is higher than: that for public schools’ at all three SEL 


levels, and the estimated SEL means fall in high-middle+low sequence for . 


both nonpublic and Public sector schools. As one goes from higher to 


lower-scoring, categories, the ‘effects of these two variables appear to be 


omewhat cumulative. — THUSy the public-nonpublié difference is basins twice . 


‘AS great among low-SEL than — high-SEL schools (11 points jas ~ 


ei to .five points) , e high-low SEL difference is ‘a good deal 


% 
larger for Public than for ‘nonpublic ‘schools (18 points, as ‘compared to 


11 points)’. - Put .another way, the, statistical disadvantage of attending a 
public school is apparently greater if one lives ina low-SEL neighborhood 
than. if one: oe ina high-SEL area, and ‘the disadvantage of living in a 
low-SEL neighborhood is statistically greater if. one aencne a public 
— ‘school ‘than ‘if one attends. a nonpublic school. 
the population distribution estimates contained in Tab’e 2-5. 
indicate ‘that, while nonpublic -schools tend to be somewhat higher in SEL’ 
than: public schools, the public-nonpublic difference in SEL distribution 
‘is not great. An estimated 29.2 percent of: the fifth-grade ‘pupils. who - 


“attend nonpublic. schools are in high-SEL schools, and the comparable ~ . 


estimate for public school, pupils is only a slightly lower 22.0 percent. ~ 


. 
ra 


2.6.2 " School: Control and Location 


WO os 
Table 2-6 presents the estimated number. and percent of fifth- sa 
i “grade: pupils. in the nation and their’ estimated MAT Total Reading means ,, 
by school control’ and location, Looking first at the means , it may be 


seen that each variable has .the same general reliztionship to-reading 
. | ; = iA att : © 3 Pa : Pe ‘ se 
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4 -_  & 
achievement dient the categories of. ‘the other variable as for the nation | 


as a whole. Thus, the estimated mean for nonpublic school pupils is: 


2 -_ substantially higher than that for public ‘school ' pupils ‘a alt lotation 


“f Pek 
‘categories, and ‘the estimated mean& for the five location categories are. Fi 


“in the same za drder for nonpublic | schools as: for public schools. 


a that for lakge city “public schséis - ‘is sok iceabigs 


; "out of line" with -the others, . however. ‘This mean, : “44. 8, is nearly seven 
points below that for the*next lowest. public school category (ruxal’ 
areas), and is. nearly 13 poi below the” highest public school category 
“(suburbs) ,” ‘imong. nonpublic schocls, large cities also have the lowest. ~ 
, Mean. but it is only i. 6 points | below: the next lowest category and eniy 3 

7.3 points below the’ highest: cat tegory. Thus, the _relationship. between 
ar school location and reading. achievement is. considerably ies$ pronounced 
jin the- nonpublic than. in the public sector. and, among public schools, the 
major location finding ‘is: that’ school’ ‘in cities: of over 200, 000 
population atand cue: from those" “in all other location categories by virtue, 
of their pupils’ husually - low average level of ‘achievement. It may. v4 
also be seed that, -because ‘the, Large’ city Public school mean. is so low, ae 
the difference betwéen public ‘and nonpublic ‘Schools is _Gonsiderably 
bigger in large cities newer 12 points) © than -eléewhere; the. difference a 
being about seven points in gach ‘of the remaining four: ‘Location éategories. 
oe The population distfibution data in Table 2-6 indicate Saat ran 
and nonpublic schools are not distributed. gimilarly across, the’ “five a 


location’ categories. In’ ‘comparison to public schools, nonpublic schools | 


“are PEOROrEAOnabesy overrepresented irt aangee cities and suburbs | and are pe 
. undérrepresented “in tural areas. a a " 
‘Given the consistently higher level ‘of achievement of nonpublic 
oo ae 4 than public school pupils, this’ finding raises the possibility . 
‘that, to some extent, the overall location means may simply reflect the * 
~ varying. ‘degrees to which nonpublic. schools: are represented in: the various 
" logations. Table 2-7 (presents the: results of the Means adjustment 
procedure described in ‘Section i 5; cin this ‘case ‘designed to eliminate “ 


the effect of differential ‘repgesentation of public and | nonpublic ‘schools | 


a ae || across the five locations. Because the number of pupils who ‘attend 


at 7 nonpublic schools is relatively small in all ication < categories; the 
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nig 2 int my Mota) Reading mean and vestinatedt MAT Total pending, mean aula. 
aa control “of school, by school wicatton Grade a, Untted states, ae 19nd 


“Tange vali) eee “all city: ° Suburb of oS 
qr ity: "under. city of ‘Rural: area 
1°: 990,900 = . 50,000 to, 50,000 80,000 

Pe 200,000 Hore 
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Adjusted meat | 46.0 55,9 4, 582 50,2 
> - ae en pa. | ; ‘ 
: Difference | & | 00° Oi “0.2 +0,5 


@..% 
ASLO 
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_ (49.9): is 4-7 points below ‘the Means for other middle-SEL ° schools, 
coe low-SEL large city mean (38.1) 


es Pa . : 
“ : soe “ 
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“adjusted location means are not greatly different fide the ‘unadjusted aaa 


it may be seen, that. the overall enadiusted): mean . for large city schools, 
already. the lowest. of the five locations, would have been even lwwer (by 
0. 6 points) ’ ‘were at not for the overrepresentation of nonpublic schools in 
large. cities. Conversely, ‘the rural area mean would rise (by 0.5 points) | 
to” ‘within one ‘point: of the national averaye if that iscscicy had its; "fair 


: share" of ‘nonpublic sthools. : : a fo 


aut 
iy 


In sum, pupils éirclied in: fonpublic schools have - considerably 
higher estimated - ‘average reading achievement eat scores than public~. 
school pupils’ ‘in all location categories, and ‘the major jocapion “finding; Lc 
that pupils attending large city. schools have’ considedably -lower aca clas 
mean MAT: Totai Reading scores than pupils at any ‘ther Jocation - is: 


primarily a\public school piedomanoi: The relatively poor performance of ° ot 


large city public school pupils isa subject -that will be explored further - \ 


as ‘other cross-tabulaticns are presented. 
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2.6.3 ‘School Location and Socioeconomic Level mie : ae. 


‘ 


. ' : 
. 


wt ae -The joint relationship of school ‘location and socioeconomic level 


(SEL) to "fifthigrade reading ievement is. described in Table (2-85 te dna 


nae be “seen that’ the .strong. relationship ‘between. school SEL “and average . 
* Bupil reading achievement noted earlier is apparent within all location 
-|, eategories. The reverse is not tiue, ere Within each of “the three - 
SEL categories rural” areas, suburbs, ‘and small and middle-sized cities 
all’ have’ approximately the same estimated average level “Qg feading acliieve- 


ment. (i.e., the. méans" ‘are ali within three points’ of one another)’. ‘Again, 


th gh, things’ are aan: different '£ for large city schools. The 
pstimated mean for bigh-sEL large city schools (60. 6) is’ comparable to- 
those for other: high-SEL* schools, that for middle-SEL large city, schools. 
a z 


is 8-10 points below those for o jer 


low-SEL, schools. | 


Table 228 also dycates: that nigh, middle, and low-SEL. sdhools a 


are not evenly distributed across. “the: ‘five location categories. Thus, : 


“nearly half of sublirban £ifth-graders (48.6 percent) attend schools’ 


classified as hhigh-SEL, as compared to only 14. 2 percent of: ‘large ity . 


pupils. and to an even lower 8.2 percent of rural area pupils. conversely, ; 


only 4.6 Eercnne of suburban students attend low-SEL- scliools, as compared 


wit ‘s | = ‘ 60 e 7 é oe eed . : va - 
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Betinated nusber and percent, of pupils and estimated uit otal Reading ' nea, by pocloecononi level of saved ii by 
Location of school: Grade 5, United States, Spring 1972, 
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to 38.9 percent ‘of large city papdie and 33.4. -percent of rural area 
pupils. Middle-sized and .$mall cities heave. intermediate SEL pisces peet ons: 


“roughly. approximating national average. : 


; These findings suggest that the, overall differences among location 

categories discussed earlier (see Seckion: 2-2) may largely reflect 

locational differences in: SEL. - Table 2-9 presents overall location means 

statistically adjusted to eliminate the influence of locational differences 

in SEL .distributuion. It may ‘be. seen that most but not all of the originally 

noted variation /among Toeations in average reading achievement is elimin- 

ated by this procedure and‘is thus attributable .to SEL. 
Te. is noteworthy, however ,_ that the estimated mean for large city; 

schools is “still 3- 6 points. ‘lower than the means for other locations 

even when SEL is taken into account. This, reflects, the finding, noted 

earlier, that pupils attending low (and, toa lesser extent, middle) 

SEL large city schools have considerably lower’ average reading ‘scores 

than: their SEL counterparts ‘at, ‘all other locations. — = 


vf In ‘the previous section, it was noted that’ “the Baueval ly low 
— 


‘average Yeading Scores of pupils attending school, in cities of: over 


2 ny 


. 200, 000 population is ‘primarily @ public school phenomenon. Now we can 


' go one step further ‘and’ suggest eas it is nese: a low and middles 


large cities, stood out, from other locations_ as having unusually ‘low ; 


\ 


SEL public school phenomenon. a . : = ; ps 


2.6.4 . School Location and Grade-Five Percent Minority 


‘The strong | relationship between grade~five percent minority and 
reading achievement is basically the- same within as across school . 


locations. Table 2-10 shows that,: for all locations, schools with 


‘minority eeormene under 11 percent ‘have the highest scores, and average 


MAT scores. progressively decline as minority ‘enrollment, ‘percentage 


increases. Within Percent minority classifications, however, locational 


differences -are less; pronounced than they are overall: “Overall, the | 


maximum di ffexence sheng location means is about 12 points, whereas it 


is Six points or less within all percent minority classifications. 


The pattern of ‘differences among locations is different in this 


table than in the cross-tabulations .described earlier. . Previousiy, 


average achievement scores. Table 2-10 indicates that, when school 
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percent ‘minority enrollment (for grade-tive) is taken into account, :° 


ge. city schools | do not have unasually low achievement, “scores. oIr-all 


but one: -of -the percent minority categories, the estimated mean_ ae large 
city. schools. is’ essentially identical to the estimated overall mean for - 
all. ‘schools in the ‘category. ‘The ‘only category where - this is not the 
“ease is that of -Schoois with 36-75 percent minority. There, the : 


estimated mean for large city schools (aithough of questionable reliability 


because of the small: number | of schools represented in: the Anchor Test a 
“ study sample) is- actually higher than the estimated mean for any’ other 
" leeation!. It is interesting to note that, for each of the percent 
~ minority, classifications, schools located in rural areas have Neaisicia 
"estimated MAT means than schools in any other Location. 
These ‘€indings" suggest that previously’ noted everaii achievement 
" ie hevancan among. lacations may, to. a considerable extent,.reflect. . vo 
‘ locational “differences in percent minority. The population distributuion | 
data’ presented in Table 2-10 indicate that there are indeed pronounced - 
a Retreretaee among locations in ‘representation of schools with diferent 
percent minority enrollments.’ The most dramatic ‘difference is that. between - 
large. cities ‘and’ all other - categories in representation of“ schools with. 
_ very high concentrations of minority group pupils. An estimated 41.5 
: ‘percent of large city pupils attend schools with over 75 ‘percent minority 
enrollment. This compares to estimates. ,of z. 0 - 6. 5 percent for all other 
. Incations, °° " . 
- Overall ‘ovation means statistically sajaates ‘to eliminate the 
: effects of locational differences in school Bercent minority distribution id 
*: are presented in: Table 2-11. As suggested | ‘above, the previously noted 
deficit of large city “schools in comparison to other location categories 
dis largely “attributable” to the proportionate -overrepresentation in. : 
2 ‘large cities of schools with high concentrations of minority grqup pupils: 
| the adjusted estimate of average reading achievement for large city pupils 
453. 3) is esseiitially, identical to the average for: the nation as. a. S 
_ whole (53.6). - * ot : be 
wa In sum, a. stzong negative relationship between. sverage reading . 
i aoa oamant and school Percent minority enrollment is observed across 


all Tocation categories 'To,a considerable extent, this relationship 
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table vl, ~tstinated MAT nota! ina nean and estimated HA? total ata nean adjusted 
’ for grade-five percent minority, Ny school vam Grade 5 United States, 


Rural area: 


chilevement estimates’ for fifth-grade pupils cross-classified by school 
control. and grade-five percent ‘minority enrolment. As can be. seen ape 
rom this ‘table, nonpublic .sthools | ‘have higher estimated MAT Total 

nading scale’ means than public | ‘schools across all levels of percent 
minority. However, the magnitude of the difference between public and, 


onpublic, schools. is directly related to the degree a concentration of 


minority group ‘pupils: | the difference for schools. with mitiority — 
p env linaiits ‘ef over 35 percent ‘(about 15 raw score points) is: three times - 
vas. great as ‘the difference for schools with minority enrollments of 0-35 


“percent (about, 5 raw score eeinkay 
It may. aise be seen from Table 2-12 that there is a negative 


elationship between Percent Minority and reading achievement for non- 


Public: as well as public schools. However, this rejationship: is not 

_ nearly. as, strong in the nonpublic as in the public sector. Among nonp lic . 
: schools, those with Percent minority enrollments. ranging from zero to 75 
“percent do not differ significantly’ from one anot.ier | in estimated average 


- achievement, . The: drop-off does not occur until percent minority enrollment 


xceeds 75: percent. Even in the 76~ ~100 percent. category, ‘however, the © 


" estimated nonpublic ‘school mean. (50, 5) is only ‘three raw score points 
‘pelow the national’ averages i ae eg Me Cae 


ae BY contrast, | the estimated MAT ‘Total, Reading mean a ‘pupils who. 


pupils who attend public schools where the ehacaiey: enrgliment is above 


eas percent obtain'MAT Total Reading scores below the national average and 
van estimated 65 percent of the Pupils obtain scores below the 25th percentile. . 
As was the case for the relationship between school control ani 


oi gge peconomse level, it appears that ‘the statistical effects of school 
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Table 2-12, == Estinated’nusber and sieht of papi and ttl ay, total beady wean, . Hou) of achool nd " iat 5 ; 


ya SO 


trol: Lana percent minority are , ad¥itive. On the average, pupils who 

ttend public schools have lower reading achievegent. scores than “pupils 
vattend Aeapaii te schools , - ‘pupils who attend schools serving predominantly 
nority group, students have lower scores than pul ils ‘who attend schools 


chools which are’ both 


with low. minority enrollment; ‘and pupils who atten 
public and high in minority enrollment. score lowest of 
- Turning now to the population: ‘distribution findings, Table 2- 12 
dndica 3 that there is a substantial difference in the racial/ethnic 
compositions. Be |public™ and monpublic schools. it may ‘be seen: that nearly 
half of the £ifth-graders in nonpublic schools (47: 2 percent) attend 


schools containing no minority group students in the fifth-grade. BY 


contrast, only one-fifth {19.6 percent) of public sector pupils attend ; 


such schools. © At the other oy of the spectrum, the figures are reversed: 
(a2. ‘2 percent .sx mblic sector “papils attend schools with minority ~qyaup 


enrollments of. over ten percent, as compared. to only 19.4 percent of 


“pupils. in the no public sector. These distributional differences not- ~N 


withstanding, st tistical adjustment of the estimated overall public and 


nonpublic sectoy means to eliminate the influence of differential 


minority group, enroliment produces only smail changes -~- the estimated 


“ while the e timated. nonpublic school mean Gecrosse2 from 61.4 (unadjusted) 


public schoo mean increases from 52.8 (unadjusted) to 53.0. (adjusted) 


“to 60.3. (adjusted) . The effect is to reduce the over-al] difference 


between public and nonpublic schools, but not greatly (see Table z 2-13). 
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2.6.6 echoot Socioeconomic Level and Grade-Five Percent. ‘Minority 


The findings eieseieed chase far indicate _ $chool, socioeconomic 
level and percent Minority are similar ‘in their , 2lationships to reading 
"achievement and ‘to other school-level variabies. The population distrib- 
oution data ‘presented, in Table 2 14 indicate, as on¢ might anticipate, that _ 


* these two variables’ are also strongly “related to. one another... Schools 


which are high in SEL tend to be low in minority enrollment and conversely 


schools which are high in minority enrollment. (i. Con above 75 percent) 


tend ‘to be.low in SEL. in the high-SEL category, an “estimated 83.2 
percent. of the pupils attend schools with minority enrollments of under 11 
‘percent, and only ‘2. 6 ‘percent -of the _pupils are estimated to attend schools 


with minority enroliments ‘of more than ‘35 percent. in the. low-SEL category, 
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» Table 2-13, ~istinated MAT Total readina nean and estinated WAT Total Reading 
mean adjusted for grade-five percent minority, by school control: 
Grade 5, United States, spring, 192 | | 


ae School. control + | 
| | 4 
Statistic a Public Nonpublic 
Raw mean 32.8 61.4 
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the comparable estimates are ‘30. 0. and 52; 6 percent, respectively. Tris” 


also noteworthy that. the Anchor Test ‘Study sample of 845 schools’ - care- 


fully’ selected to ‘ensure adequate representation at all: levels of SEL and 


7 ‘percent Minority - does. not ‘covitéin a single school which is ‘both high ing 4 


SEL and high (i. e., abgve 75 percent): vin inority enrollment. No- doubt 
- such ‘schools exist, but we are unable. to make any estimate of their- = 


pupils' average level: of ‘reading achievement. wie 2s 


Turning to ‘the reading achievement: data contained. in Table 2-14, 


“ait may be. seen that “for ail percent minority ‘cakelories the. estimated. . 


means ¢all in the usual high-middle-1 low SEL ‘sequence... Within SEL categories, 
Pe 


the usual téndency €or increases in percent iinoritty -to bévassociated with 


decreases - in average reading achievement is also apparent. However, this 


“"gelationship is not neakiy: Bs! strong for high-SEL schools as for schools 


ys 

* Table 2-15 presents the results of statistical adjustment of 
percent minority means for the: effect of the covariance between percent 
minority and SEL. Since the Anchor Test Study sample ‘contained no high- -._—° > 
.SEL schools in the 76- 100 percent minority category, it was necessary. for 
purposes . of.this adjustment to collapse the two highest. percent minority — 
categories. - It may be seen that the highest | resulting category of Percent 
minority (36-100 percent) benefits considerably from this’ adjustment (the: 


- adjusted mean being 5. 3 raw score points ‘higher than theganadjusted . 
mean): but that the three remaining’ catégories are essentidily unchanged by. 

” the adjustment. This suggests that ene: of the ‘overall ' (unadjusted) 
‘variation An, xeading achievement among schools with’ different percentages © + 


of minority enfoilment, is attributable to the coppriance between ‘percent eS 


-minority and SEL, but that schools with varying percentages of Binertty. 


—_ enroliment continue to differ from one another in average reading achieve- = 
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ment - even when SEL is controlled. This finding is. in apparent conflict; 

oe doe 
with earlier studies cited in Section 2.4 which havé - reported that’ the’ ya: 
statistical association between school. racial/ethnic composition and =. Uo 


academic achievement essentially divappeurs when social ‘class is held — 


‘constant. It should be noted, however, that the present. findings are not sa 


‘entirely comparable to those peported earlier, _by virtue of the fact that = 


‘the present school-level measure of SEL is not comparable to previously — 


studied pupil-level measures of socioeconomic status. It_is entirely 
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‘possible that, if a pupil- -level index of socioeconomic status had been 


/ optained. in the Anchor Test Study, we too would have found this ‘variable ‘ 
wd ao 


capable of accounting for the association between percent minority and. 


reading achievement. 
( 


Cie 


2.7 Summary of School-Level Findings 


In this chapter. individual and joint relationsnips between four 


school characteristics (location, control, socioeconom‘.c level, ard grade- 


‘five percent minority) and pupil reading achievement vere examined. ‘For 


each of these characteristics, the overall - (univar: =e) results were 


"- generally consistent with-previous - research findings. All four: variables 


were ‘found strongly associated with average ‘pupil reading ‘achievement as 
estimated from the Anchor Test Study data base. The major univa.iate 


findings were as follows: oF 


‘ . i ad i - + 2 @: 
e Location of school: Pupils attending suburban schools had the 
. highest: average ‘MAT score (58. 4), followed by pupils attending 


—_ schools in middle-sized and small cities (both about 56), . 


schools in rural areas (51.7) and, finally, pupils: attending 
schools .: large cities (46. 6). 


.@ Control of siicele The estimated MAT mean for pupils attend-. - 


ing nonpublic schools. (61.4) was:‘substantially a ‘than’ 


that for public Benee> pupils, (S2. 8). Be ae is 


e So¢iceconomic evel a Pupils attending’ hdgn=Ger schools hea 
a substantially highex estimated (MAT mean (61. 6). than pupils 
attending tiiddle- fF schools (5455) who, in turn; ‘had a 
- substantially hig’ » estimated méan than pup jis. enrglled in 


low-sEL schools aS. 9). fi : : 
ica? i] df We | 
e Gréde-five perc ent minority: sess invex e.rela ionship, 
' was observed between ‘the! percert minority e ollment of a 


school aid the estimated average’ level of: reading achievement, 
-the estimate for schools in’ the 0-10 percent range. being 
-highest (58.6), ‘followed by schools with 11-35' Percent | 
minority (51.7), schools with 36-75 percent minority (45. 5), 
“and schools with e 75 percent minority - oe 8). 


the four school-level va iables were also. found to be, highly ve 
related to one another, schools “i the high-scoring category of one 
variable (e. Tea high-SEL, nonpublic, , suburban, or Low. ‘percent | qinoriey). 


also tending to fall in the high-scoring ‘categories’ of other variables. 


This ‘tendency 7 schools to we multiply advantaged - or multiply dis- , F 


advantaged - meant that, to some extent, the ‘overall association between 


sae 3 ‘ a ~ , ., re 
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“any one variable and reading achievement could. be viewed as an teatvace 


.xeflection of other variables’ relationships to reading _achieve- fe, 


pment .-—— ks ae iw a eee _. ee 
ay “For one variable, school location, almost all of the originally. _ me 


or 


‘noted variation among categories in average ‘reading achievefiient ‘was found 
ie be attributable to: -other schéol characteristics. When locational 
differences in SEL distribution ‘were statistically controlled, achievement we 


“aifferences between suburbs, rural areas, and ‘small and middle- -Sized © 
7 cities: ‘were found, to disappear. The~ notably poor ‘average performance of 


, Pupils in the remaining locati.on category,. large cities’, was not totally “0 
“attributable to SEL, but was attributable to the fariding that average. 


‘enrollments is 


: reaf.ing achievement for schools with high minorit 
7 extremely low (at all locations) and that such sch ols tend to “be concen- ’ 
_trated in large cities: . The proportionate overrepresentation of ‘such 
" schoo!s in laige icities was. found sufficient to account for the. overall 
difference between large cities and other location categories’ ‘in average | 

pupil reading achievement. . These einaings lead to a conclusion at 
school location, per: se, is not an important determinant of reading vachieve~", 

‘ment at the fifth-grade level. Twat is, when their schools’ SEL and. percent "s 
| minczity characteristics are taken into account, mer city school. SYS Ere 

do net appear to be any more. or less effective than th nose in. suburbs, 4 


sina cities, oF ied Ay, ations in, _ teaching basic] 


ee . The ‘three remairf ng school~le el variables i ntrol, porgerrar mic Wy 
‘AON 
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rity, were fou 


lieve, and rercent mi 


| reading achiev pent | and th general for of “the 
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*neir ey ae t 


/ snveraction. etween Y ‘two-way comb 11," tion: of th. se variables as alwhys 


the same. Within the high- scoring category of any one variable, other. 
varisnies® eeietionships to reading ‘achievement. wete mach less: pronounced 5 
than fer the middle or low-scoring categories of the variable. This was” 
“most clearly the - case for schgol socioeconomic ‘level. In all ' categories 
+ of all other: variables, pupils attending high=seL schools 724 estimated 
MAT means well above the. national average. In otner words, schools" 
‘serving predominantly high-income populations tend to be, well. above i 

average in reading achievement, pretty “much irrespective of whatever other 


_ characteristics they’ might have - public vs. amonpebitcy guburban location 
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‘ va. Large city or rural location, ate. Yor. low=SEL schools, however, ; 
* other characteristics mattered a great deal. The estimated MAT means fo 
low=SEL schools varied over a 20-point range; from an shovdcaverage 54.7 
‘to a substantially below-average 35.2. . : _ : : 
In sun, the findings presented in this chapter indicate that dverace. 
,  . pupil reading achievement varies substantially and systematically asa func~ 
tion ‘Of. three. of the four major “school characteristics examined=-socipeconomic. 
level, percent mingrity, and control (in roughly that order of importance). a 
fourth variable,’ school location, does’ not appear to have. any significant : 
independent relationship to reading achievement’ The findings also 
indiéate that ‘the ‘effects of 'these three major variables. tend to be 
cumulative. ~ “Although not’ directly apparent from “he tables prvsented in 
Chapter Two, ane might anticipate that the highest ‘estimated. “AT mean: 
would be obtained for pupils who attend high-SEL ‘nonpublic schools 
” Seontaiaang no minority group ‘pupils and that the lowest estimated mean 
- would. be for pupils attending low-SEL ‘public schools with minority’. 
nrollments of over 75 Percent.— This is indeed the ease) the estimated 
mee being 68.8 and 34. 8, respectively. 7 
: {As Suggested earlier, it is far easier te Aescribe chow schools ° 
. differ in..average reading schiewfmant than to’ explain why: thesé différenves I 
exi Bt or to determine what, if tans can or! vamath of to attempt ane 


rently | Qw-sc cori schools} These | 
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3.0 | PUPIL CH. #RISTICS AND READING ACHIEVEMENT 


S332" * Introo tt 


a 


re " Chaptss @escribed relationships between school characteristics 
and reading achievement. The present chapter will examine overalh: 
univariate relaticnships between. fifth-grade reading ‘achievement and 

@ach of four pupil-level characteristics: remedial redding. diagnosis, 
:primary Langue , racial/ethnic group, and -reported IQ. Chapter 4,3 
focusing prima.ily on the racial/ethnic group variable, 411 then continue 


the analysis by describing selected interrelationships among thes : pupil 
characteristics, as welt: as zstationshie? between ‘schoo] and pupil 


-chazgcteristics. 


oe Remedial Reading Diagnosis 


nenadi ad reading diagnosis: is a dichotomous variable Jeeieceins. 


the teacher’ s report of whether or not 4 given pupil has been officially ie 
diagnosed as needing remedial reading instruction. Table 3-1 contains _ 
statistics plas ‘the Anchor Test Study classified by xemedial reading : 
diagnosis. “It may he seen that an estimated nine percent of all fifth- ; \ 
‘grade pupils were known by their’ teachers to have been diagnosed as. 

‘requiring a eading instruction. ‘The estimated average’ MAT Total | 

ioe 40 [agnosed is more’ than a ee oe \\ 7 

belay) that € pupils i ,considered to/rxr re remedial instructiol v4 pM 
(35. ; vs, 5644).. Since j tandardized tests Bf ading Skills were very 
détermine|] if pupils require xr ediatfon, the dittefencr in 


“Redding < of pu 


a kely — 


ans is not surprising. 
‘The standard deviation of the MAT Total Reading scores of pupils | 


diagnosed as requiring medial instructicn is smaller tha: the population 
‘standard deviation (12. vs. 18.2). While the mean tor pupils requiring 
_xemedial - degee selon i significantly soar than the mean score of cupils ° 
“not so. diag: :sed, the size ‘of the standard deviations indicates that the 
" two groups’ distributifns ‘do overlap. That is, some oupils diagnosed as 
requiring remedial. reading instruction have nByher MAT arones ¢han some 
individual pupils not considered to requiye it. tHepeetion of the 
"percentile data in Table 3-1 provides additional information. Over 90 — 


percent of paest? who we... iiagnosed as needing remedial reading score 
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abl } 1 stata for nines sample and population ron the Anchor Test stuly 


‘ ae by renedial reading du imnosist United States, spring, 1973 
to | . a 


Renedial reading diagnosis 


Diagnosed No diagnosed = Not 


Percent of pupils | 
below the 25th percentile | 


~ Standard ertor below 25th ; | 


| Need need’ =—--reported = 
Number of pupils in sample “ } (-,399 5,803 55,377 4,219 
Number of schools in sample | 845 = 65 340 17 
Bstinated number of pupils | ; 
1 in cas aaa am ” ee me | 
Percent of f etinated nu nimber ny re 0 6.3 
of pupils’ a ? _—— 
NAT Total aig eS 564 43.4 
WD fo fu ag etiadard 1 1p. 1055 » 18 19 
devdat! rH a a ‘ F F 
t . 7 
a “ogi! Reading standard |] 995 0,39 0.96 0.79 
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below the 50th percentile, and 65 percent score helow ee 25th percentile. 
“While these statistics indicate that those pupils ae as being in need 
of reading services score quite low on the average, it is. ‘surprising that 
eight Percent of these pupils score above the population median while 19 percent 
of those. not diagnosed as needing speci 1 help score below the. 25th percentile. 
Some of this overlap may be attributed to misclassification of pupils, 
measurement error im the MAT, diagnosed needs in aspects of reading not 
measured by. ‘the “MAT, or im,roved reacing achievement by some diagnosed pupils - 
as a result of services received. . On the:other hand, the possibility also . 


| 
exists that some segments of the population are being systematically diagnosed ° 


as requiring remedial veading either more or less frequently than a criterion 
such as "lowest qtiarter of the national norms" would juseity. Jencks (1972b) has 
suggested that one explanation for observed inequality in academic performance 
is.that compensatory: services are inequitably distributed throughout the popula- 
tion of school children,- that compensy..‘ory services are not always provided to 
t.ose. pupils with the greatest "need". This issue will be explored. further . 


‘in later sections of this report. 


3.3 Primary Language 
Literature assessing the relationship between primary eens gi 
the 


Ht 


reading oe jis sparse. However the available data demonstr 


Kina of relationship we a expect. For ,example, d ta analyzed. by tebbins, 


et al. (1976) as part cf the ‘ national. evaluation of P oject Follow Through i 

eh mea ire re ee etae of third-grade pupiie' lin 4 the study aia” not 4 
‘3 ak ie as a first (Language. The MAT Total rd ding jean score /for — i 

. these pupils was about one-half ebenaded deviation below the mean of pupils 
" speaking English as a first “language. 

Table 3-2 contains selected statistics from £ifth-grade pupils in < 

the Anchor Test Study. On the basis of teacher xeports, pupils were 

élassif‘ ed as having English as: a primary language, not having Engl#sh as 

“a primary language but not being handicapped by this’ fact, or not ‘having i 
English as a primary language and having a learning handieaouia reading 

and othe: subjects as a result. The great majority of pupils in thie 

Population fan estimated 95. 8 percent) speak English as a first language. 

About two percént are estimated to fall in each of the other. two 


“categories. - 


ie, 20 tee 


ss 


Mable 3-2.-*Statistics for fifthegrade sanple and population from the anchor, Test Study 
| jo 


by primary language: United States, spring, 1972 


Statistic 


‘Nunber of pupils in sample 


umber of schools in sample 


Estimated number of pupils in | 


population (in thousands) 


~ percent of estimated nurber 


of pupils 


NAT Total Reading mean 


MAT Total Reading standard 
‘deviation 


MAT Total, Reading standarc 
error of mean 


Percent alias 
below the 


| Standart error below soth 


Ro | i! 
Percent of pupils 
below the 25th percentile 


Standard error below 25th 


Oth percentile | 


| 


Primary language 


"Not English, 


total Bgl “not a handicap 


| 65,399 © 62,600 4 


845 844 134 
4,002 3,842 43 
io 020958 ti(‘<‘C 
53.6 5M 5.4 
12 BL 16.2 
05024 1,19 

! 

ee | 

0.6 . 05 

’ | i 

I } . | | 

5.0 | 14.0 40.0 
05 05 1,3 


Not English 
a handicap 


126 


* 196 


0.66 


Not 


reported 


849 


all 


ww. > 


‘As one might expect, the estimated MAT Total Reading mean for 


| pupils classified as being handicapped as a result of not speaking English 
83-8 first language is quite low (33.2), mc = than a full standard, 


daviation below the estimated mean of. pupils who Spest ENgaree asa first 


._ Language (54.2). More than 90 pércent of the pupils in’ the former gxroup 


| Score at or below the population median. ‘On the average, pupils diagsicica 


_ as not. speaking English asa first language and not being handicapped asa 


- result score between Pupils in the twe other groups (45.4). The. fact. that 


" they do average one-half standard deviation below pupils with English as 


a first language 42 Somewhat of a. st.rprise, since they, were specifically 


cited as not having a learning handicap. Two hybotheses can be advanced. © 


First, teachers' classifications of many of the “not English-not a 

handicap" pupils. may have been incorrect. Perhaps some teachers did not ; 
fully appreciate the extent to which some “pupils are handicapped by virtue 
of . their bilingualism. Second, it is possible that the classification may 


have been essentially: correct. This would suggest that many bilingual 


- pupils may be below average in reading achievement for reasons other than 


language problems, per se, €-J-, because of cultural “factors, type of 
school attended, etc. 
3.4 Racial/Ethnic Group 

The relationship between racial/ethnic group. and average performance 
‘on standardized achievement: tests has been well documentea in recent years. 
coleman et et al. (1966)]|reported that differences in educational ‘outcomes | 
between minor}ty grours Ahites are! largest for Blacks and Puertc Ricans , | 
and #nal st for Orienta. .. amilarly, the National Aasqnsment of 


od 
EG cation 1 P ogpess (NAEP). fpand that ie es at all age levels eae on 


“4, 13, 17 and adult) characteristically score -abové national norms while | 


, Blacks score below (NAEP, 1974). In his review of, the 1 terature ‘concerning 


‘thie association between race and Ba ae eee Jencks (1972b) found that 


walle chilaven, on the average, score} abbut one-standard deviation ‘above 


, Black chilarér. .n both IQ and. standardized achievement tests. 


' 


‘ 


Not onl have researchers found large variations among, ‘the achieve- 


ment levels’ of pupils from different racial/ethnic groups, but these : 


differences have persisted even after adjustment for other background 


“ee, 


characteristics. _For example. Mayeske (1970) showed that, beyond 
ae - ee - 


57 : ; 


; = ‘ 

" available SES and me structuré variables , race was associated with 

an extra five, to ten percent ‘of the variation in achievement scores. 

a oS Table 3=3 presents selected statistics from fifth-grade pupils — 
‘Who participated in the Anchor Test’ Study, “gprati fied by five racial/ethnic: 
‘ categories. The majority ‘(an estimated 79.3 percent) of. fifth-grade 
pupils in the population is Caucasian, about 14 percent are Black, five 
percent are (Spanish-surnamed, and less than one percent “each are Oriental. 
or American Indian. " Large variations in average reading achievement among 
the different racial/ethnic groups are also? apparent in this” table. 

Oriental and Caucasian pupils have the highest estimated means (59. 4 and 

57.6, respectively), followed .by American Indians who average about trn= . 

thirds of a standard deviation below the former two groups (44. 8). Spanien. 

surnamed pupils (40.6) score somewhat lower than American Indians, and Blacks . 
score lowest (36.3), more than a full standard deviation below the estimated , i 
rd averages for, Orientals and Caucasians. 7 - 

These findings, although neither new nor unexpected -- given previous 

research, are ‘truly dramatic. Table 3-3 inaieates that, while approximately 

” six out of ten’Oriental and Caucasian fifth-graders score abcve the national 
average (50th percentile) on the MAT, seven out of every ten pupils ‘of 
‘American Indian heritage, eight out of every ten Spans 9 hesuenanec pupiis, 
and nearly nine out of every ten Black pupils {87 percent) are: estimated to 

— “score below the national average. One begins to appreciate the extent of 

7 , . the underachievement of minority group pupils -- especially Blacks -- when 

| one realizes that the ‘estimated fad ere achievemer rt for. he entire. 

a aaa of Black fifth-graders (36.3), is comparable fo. ‘that for pupils | 
who. have been capeaumare’ Senanease as needing remédial wo k in reading i 
: ! (35. 3) see Table 3- 1} and is ° “Ly slightly. above that //for pu pils ae cae | 
t> have a learning handicap ‘by livirtue of not speaking English as their : 
’ primary language (33.23. see T le 3-2). The pronounced racial/ethnic: 


a e "group alfferences in averade apetog achievement will be’ discussdd . further 4 
' | 


in Chapter Four. 


S.5. 5 Reported 19 ; 7 mw 

~ 
So-called intelligence .or "Ig" rests have ‘become increasingly 4 

controversial in. recent years. Some of the more ardent ae © of 


a: tests neve argued that individuals aiffer ‘along a general ability-to-learn 
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a Nunbet! of schools)in, sample |’ 


( 
we 


‘ Number of pupils in sample | 
t ’ 


Estinateaumer of pupils. 
» dn population (in thousands) 


of pupils : ° 


te a Boas 
Mal we pe mean. . 


. Mar total reading standard 


-- deviation 
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‘a "Percent of papils bs 
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“i beldw the 50th: percentile . 


iY 


4 Pia pupils’ * | 
ie - below the: a5 perdenile 


sani erro below th 
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+ Percent of estinated number } 


i “Standatd ervor below 50th | | 
ak 
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Los | 
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the 


a administered standardized intelligence téest.”, These: data provide some 


+ eritics have argued that TQ tests are “racist” or “culturally biased" 


Osea sogcanle lower Limit estimates with respect to both of: these issues. 


‘Thus, insofar as “there was ‘any ‘bias in the reiting pf available TQ.’ 


‘we 
- -have | had’ Reercoe reservations about the propriety, of “giving out" euch “ee 


” 


+ 


, dimelision, that such aitterences are to a a lage degree genetically _ .. 


determined, and that IQ test scores reflect. such indiaual differences A 
+ in innate vintelligence” (e. g.; Jensen, 1969) . Equally, impassioned 
rfl 
in: that: they reflect white- middle-class cultunal values and socialization 
practices and are “chus. inherently discriminatory’ against members of minority 
groups (e. ge, Kagan, "1969). ° “ critics hate also questioned, the. claim that 
TQ’ tests measure. "ability" as "distinet from “achievement ," -noting chat ae 
there’ tis little discernable’ ‘difference in.the .content of ‘tests Birporting - 
to measure . a: ‘pupil’ 's: "IQ" or "aptitude"! and those: claiming only ‘e8tipzovide 


8 suman index of the pupil’ s current - level of accel isletent in one or 


“hen 


more’ “heademici subject. areas (Bryant et al., 1974). 


Paros 


« Spathe AY F 
“teachers were asked to report -their ‘pupils’ “Scores ‘on’ "Your ‘most. recently f 


‘wasis ‘for’ asantnine two ‘intriguing questions: (a) How widespread was, the ; 


_use of Standardized ‘intelligence tests in. the. ‘American ‘ educational ‘system, 


- -, fulness of -1Q scores, had many schools. ‘discontinued eoacing emiatetedtics 


ot intelligenée tests, or ‘was an "IQ" ‘score still a. common element ‘of 
pupils* academic records? and (b) What is: thé, relationship Between, "19, 


as. nieasured by. whatever tests: were then in use), ané. “reading achievement" 
as measured by the MAT? a * ; : “ j: . 
- We would caution that the Anchor mest study findings probably _ 


test scores, = Po moat Likely was in the ‘dire tion ‘of. anderreporting. - 
“tidividual beachies may - not have known, ‘that IQ gest daca were available, 


may not have “wanted, to ‘take the time to. assembi e this information, “nay . 


"information, or for some other reason may ‘not shave réported TQ scores . 


whicH-Were in’ fact avaitable. The second caveat jstons from the assumption 
wee MB 


Pie 
that schools in the ‘Anchor’ Test stuay Probably did not all, uSe the same _ 
ee ee 


test to measure TQ. Insofar as ‘the Anchor est Study- IQ data represent 


~ @& s 
a hodge“podge of scores obtained- from tests of differing content, adminis- 


"tration procedure, ‘scoring system? etc., the estimated IQ-MAT relationship 


* ‘should be less eerong than would have. been the case if a single TQ test . 
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. th the: course of Anchor Test study. iaate: collection ; fifth-grade ad . 


- as of April 1972; in! ‘light of the controversy about the validity 2 ‘and: meaning- , 


4 7 - : 
wie : mre 4) : ’ . Loe 
i a , oe’ 


‘overall Anchor Test: Study findings for reported 19° are. > presented | 


_ “ in Table (3-4. Looking first at the populations /aistribution findings, it, 
“ee = may be" ‘seen: that. usage of Ig tests in 1972 was indeed widespread. Based 
: . upon the reported data, to test scores were! available for’ an estimated Pe 
74. 1 percent of fifthtgrade pupils” in the. nation. | This; for reasons. as 


ye 7 : discussed above, is probably a, minimum estimate. It is interesting to. |. \ 
me | note that "937. of the 845 schools in the “Anchor Test’ Study sample were a = 3. 
may eS représented in the “normal” (90r110). 19 range. Tf one- assume: that ‘most oi . 
z ot ; schools. would have at least one “€ifth-grade pupil falling in this range, eget 
a 7 this: means that at least 84. 5 percent. of. the schools in the Anchor Test 
; ~ Study. sample maintained (and were willing to report) pupil IQ test data. 
Thé sample and. poputation distribution data also” indicate that _ res 
hie: ai$tripution of ‘reported IQ. scores “is sKewed, with numerically , and sae = 
“groportibnally more’; ‘pupils falling: in she, _aboye . average. than. in. the below eee, 
‘ average categories." Since most I0' tests are strugtured t: to “produce oe 
symmetrical score distributions, this, suggests ‘that usage sarid/or reporting 
'. of IQ test” ‘data was greater. for pupils fajling toward the upper. end of 
— wee the: "Ig. spectrum" than for, ‘those at the ‘lower ‘end. “ . 2 
ae - a Turning now, to the ‘reading achievement data, it may, be ‘séen ie 


> tie relationship between ane TQ, and average MAT Total Reading © 


“performance is. very strong, particularly when: one. recalls\‘that 19: data 


aes were. not obtained” ‘from: ‘any single test. ‘The ‘estimated nat\ Total: Reading’ na 
: means. ange from oT 9 for the lowest IQ ‘category: ‘(below 78) \to- 78.4 for ee 
\ 


the highest category (above 125). Similarly, the estimates of. the. percént 


call i. of pupils scoring below’ the. national average on, the MAT “ange ‘fkom 99- z se 
aoe aes percent at the low: énd- of the TQ. dimension to three percent: at the high: end... : 

= : an . The IQ=MAT relationship described above is nearly as strong ds. one |}. 
would expect: to find between ‘the MAT - and another test of. reading aenibve" + 


cri o° . ; 
ghks 


1 ment" or between( this IQ) index and another; . "independently obtained 10” 
f _ test. Consistent ‘with these ‘€indings, the publishers. of ‘the MAT : report 


. correlations, above .80 between the MAT and-gro@B-adhinistered Igntests | 
———__—~ - / 
. (Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1971). ee, ‘ 


“one! s views about intelligence eeaee’: If one begins with the -Premac that 


. ‘IQ tests measure individuai ‘differences in: innate intellectual: abrivty,- 
one would have te. .conc lude that ‘reading achievement ‘at. the, fifth-grade” 
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» > level =< as: measured by the MAT -- is Almost entirely a. result of the . 

fy: individuals’ innaté intelligence and. that any ther’ factors which ione 

ie be thought. to affect: such achievement are essentially insignificant. . 

If one ‘Begins gith the view that the Meaning ‘of IQ- test scores ° is’ an open 
que. tion, one ould - temptea to PrOPOse that the 1Q tests which were, aoa 
. admint tered to- fi th-grade" pupils . Across the Nation in 1972 actually . 
tf anything. _- MOre than the. pupiis' reading “achievement . 


1 measured” ‘Little. = 


a _ Another way ‘of S ‘ing this ig-tnat 12° tests. ao not explain | a “pupil's - 
; : " yeading qchievem nt; they Simply measure it. A s Oy By gite 
a. However intetpreted, the: extremely “gtrong relationship between , 

eS ‘reported IQ and averagé MAT reading. achievement would seem to. “justify 


ee . 
at east, one practical admonition | to Parents, téachers, and school - admin-- 


sears Fem ceneecennnere oe nemreneemt nae, 


a oy asivators: thinie ‘twice“before azawing ‘any, gonclusions~ from afifth- 
grader' s IQ test’ score that you gould’ not ‘nake on ther basis» of a reading 7 


& x on, 


achievement test score.” oes or oe : 
= , & a ak, ' - Pes wa . a : < , : . 
3.6 — “Summary of Findings. : ag . ee See an 


0 ie . 3 


ee In this chapter. the univaziate relationships, of four pupil- 
wes * “characteristics (remedial Yeading diagnosis, primary Language, racial/athnic 
geOuP, and reported 19) with reading achievement were. examined. -The ‘find-. 
_ ings. ate consistent with PteviouslY conducted research. and with expectations. 
ALL four variables werg found: ‘to pe strongly related. to reading achievement. 


. . | Phe-major gindings were as foLiows* ‘gt . i 
7 Ome Remedial reading ‘aiagnosis:.. Pupils diagncaed as needing Fenedialy, 
oe ‘yeading services had a subStartially lower estimated MAT ‘Total 7 


ro a - .° ° Reading mean (35, 3)- than Pupils not \diagnosed as: needing such 


z HELENS ESOT (56.4), 14, ; - 


. a _ Primary ianguage; pupils cfdgsissea. as ‘ peing educationally 
ie as ‘pandicapped aS ‘a result Of not speaking english as a first 
i languag’. had-a.mych lowee estimated MAT mean (33.2) than 

pupils qiassified as ea English" ‘as a first anguage (54. 2) 
“Racial /ethnic Group: » Oientay “and Caucasian: pupils had higher 
es estimated MAT Total peading Means (59.4 and 57.6, respectively) | 
v's). . than American Indian’, Spanish-surnamed or Black ‘Papiie (A4.8,°  - 
x. ; ou 6, and 36. 3, respectively). 2 a 
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Pe 


te es "Le Reported: 19: A strong positive relationship was observed 
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he ce 


perween reported IQ ant estimated Mar Total. Reading‘ ‘leans, the 


~ - es 


: percent of those pupils diadnased as* ‘being in need’ of remedial reading 
Be services scored. above the Sott ‘percentile, while”. 19 percent of those’ 


cai 


4 ; ar. ‘ estihate.for-pupiis in the over—125 er IQ range’ ‘being: | PS 


e ; : . ar : | 
' . 2%, _ 


4h *". Highest (78. a) and ‘the estimate’. for pupils in the below=75 ar a 
.* Parr sed IQ: range being lowest. (27. Oy — ae 


None OF: these “findings conflict’ with previous ‘xésearch. _ However, a 7 8 


there are some: surprising findings in ‘the data. First,* the magi tude of a ae 
the’ differences between estimated MAT means: of certain groups of pupils* is he a, a: 


esi aa than a full standard deviation separates the estimated | “a ee 
_ MAT: rans of ‘the highest scoring from the lowest scoring groups of pupils” 


‘for each. "Of. the four pupil Bharabteriaties listed above. , Second, eight 


~: pupils not dtagucecd as. needing such services scored below the 25th ra “s 

Percentile. “This. indicates that therg-is an “overlap in ‘the distributions 

of | reading stores for. these. two sets of | pupils, perhaps ag. ‘S result of oe 
“Ny 


misclassi fication of pupjls, differgnt cxiteria. for élassification,. or inequi- 


—_ ¢ 


"gable ‘distribution of. remedial reading services:: In the next chapter, inspection 


- of selected ‘two- and thrée-way xelatignships of ‘pupil racial/ethnic, group and 


x 


other pupil and school characteristics to-reading achievement will quglify. these ; 


eenainge to a certain extent. _ oe iO ule - a ok a 
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' ‘FURTHER EXPLORATION OF. PUPIL RACIAL/ETHNIC G OUP ‘AND READING ’ ; 
- “SRGHTEVEMENT ‘ oo ar eae ee ns 

o4 a oof ; ine 7 . eet 
ae in this chapter, we “examine seiected two. and thred-way "relationships ie 


e "between ‘pupil ” racial/ethnic gyoUup and a’ variety. of. other. variables," 12. = 
- ae “ety 
| dneluding primary. language’, . reported to, school: SEL, school’ contyol;" oo Py 


ene aiagnosié, and. grade-five ‘percent hhinority, jin an effort a? 
- to gain ome additional understanding ‘of factors associated with radial/ eee 


+ ethnic ‘differences ain “neading achievement. For purposes. of this chapter. we 


won .* ” focus on the “three lazgest! racial/ethnic BrOve?? Caucasians; Blacks ‘and 
“ Spahish-surnamed ‘pupils. The aample sizes for “other groups ane. ‘tdo ‘small a 
a to permit further | subclassi fications, ¢ i io a a 
2 : : : ‘ ae 


x 


ran Pup Bact E 


oc ee 7 ‘In Section 3. ae te was noted. that pupils who do not, speak: ‘Englishas 


. their primary language tend ‘to ‘obtain lower scores -on the MAT Total Reading 
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“scale than pupils whose ‘primary language is English., Table $- met sexomiliey 

; the association. between primary language and. racial/ethnic group. “Te may ° 

- ro ‘pe seen that the great majority of pupils whose primary language ‘is. not, 
English: are Spanish-surnamed: of ‘the estimated 115,000 bilingual fifth-" A oe 
‘graders, ‘an estimated 96, 0.00 (82. 6 percent) ‘are ‘Spanish“surnaned: Table 4- “1. 

; . also kndicates that ‘nearly: half of all Spanish-surnamed, fifth-graders ek , os 
a es (47. 8 percent) | do not: speak English as their primary language and, of those, 
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virtue of their “language problem (61, 000/95; 000 = 64. 2 Percent). a 

a - The ‘data .presented in Table 4-1 support two additional. ‘conclusions? 
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, eo. ~ for bilingual. Sganish“surnamed pupils ‘not considered to have: a learning - 


handicap (44. 4) is essentially identical: to that: tor ‘spanish~surmamed 
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among: -Spanish-surnamed Pupiis account for some, put by no. means all of the a 
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g overall average eading. score of c ucasian. pupils (57. 6). 
that eileural nd socideconomic € torsé., Ain’ addition to Language 
mee may play important roles. in-agcou ting for, the overall underac wevenent of 


ale ‘Pupil pacial/Ethnic brow: ‘and a iapotted IQ. | coe | —" oo oe 
a Table. 4-2 presents statistics from the. angtfor Test® Study for each aS 
'.papil racial/ethnic group by reported rg" range. A ‘stiong: ‘relationship’ 
between reported IQ and reading achievement Xs Observed wighin each of: the, 
. racial/ethnic’ gavel selea:e Overall, 10. was mot ape for 25.9 pergent 7 é 
of all pupils in the Anchor Test Study sample. Nonreport ‘of IQ appears to” wee 
be associated with: race, since aa percent of Caucasian pupils have 
ne . no. reported IQ while data were not/reported for “42. 's: ‘percent of: Black and. 
-39.7 percent of Spanish-surnam pupils. This selective unavailability ‘3 wate 
“and/or 1 nonreperting of the IQ/data may: be ‘related, to the perception ‘Of . 
_ many educators, especially, the «School Coordjnators. who. collected the Anchar 


“Test Study. data, that I Cests are, not valid meagures of the intellectual 
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x ability of. ‘minority Pp: ils. : 7 # ve . 
Table 4-2 stows chat Supil racial/ethnic group has the saine ‘basic 
relationship with reported IQ that’ At. does wie the MAT itself. ; Thys, Black | . 
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they ‘were/An the “below the/25th percentile” @itegory of the MAT. These. « 


Ba ig kM distrib tion findings cle y reflect, the- “strong relationship between, MAT : 
. test scores SOrSe éarjier in Section. 3.5. : a : “. 
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. _-PiGure 4.1 graphically illustrates the. IQ-MAT “relationship| separately | 
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One. argument for. eéntinuing to use IQ. tests: ‘iA ‘schools is that. ‘they 


setul ‘in idéntifying“underadhievers," students whose performance in. 
specif © subject areas. is. lower ‘than would be ‘expected on ‘the basis of: 
their overall level of. current intellectuay-Aéconplishment (as ee ee by 
IQ’ tests) and who thus may need. ‘special help ‘or attention in. those. subjects 
(esge>- Wardrop, 1976) . “Viewed - from that, ‘Perspective, the findings déscribed’ ae rs % 
; above. suggest “hat at al); IQ. levels and particularly at the high end: of the. Pa. - 
Ig dimension, Blatk pupils are "underachieving" in. reading relative to the” 


Caticasian « (OF, almost ais rh ala _to the overall national) norm. oe 


Pupil Racial/Ethnic Group ‘ana School Socioeconomic Level OO 3h : 
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A possible explanation for, aieterencce: in. ‘perfotmatice between Caucasian nogt 
and. minokity” group ‘pupils reported in previous sections May be difgeavences oh “te Sabee 
in the. socioeconomic status of individuals, or of the: ‘School's ‘they. attends or 


. Table 4- 3. presents, statistics: from the ‘anchor Test Study oy pupil “aciaty™ . 


\ ethnic gcoup ana school. 's0c ioeconoin c Level (SEL). A a i ar : 


’ * The majority of: Black pupils (60.0 percent) , are: enrolled in Leis _ 
| schools, with: only 35.37 pérceiit” in micAle-SEL schools and. 4.7. percent 1. 
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~ High-SEL schéols. spanish-surnamed_ pupils are about’ equally ‘divided : . ® 
between low and middle~SEL schools. (44. 7 ‘and 43.1 Bercent) . "By contrast,. a 
“only 15.6 percent Of .Cacasian. pUBUIs ae enforred in‘ 1oW-stt schools. 

‘oe . Large. differences ' ‘are observe @ in: “estimated MAT Total. Reading. means” 

‘over SEL categories within “each racial/ethnic. group. . within SEL categories. : aie 
“however, there are sti11 large ‘differenées’ between racial/ethnic Qroups. |” . 
* ‘The. estimated MAT. Total Reading mean for Black pupils attending. fag high-SEE 7 
schools is: 42. 6, 9. 2 points: ‘Lower’ than -the mean of 51.8 far’ €avicasians_ 
“attending low-SEL. schools. Table 4-4 presents. estimated MAT fieans for the 
. various racial/ethnic groups. adjusted for differences in SEL, The difference  , 
between ‘Black: and Caucasian pupils is reduced somewhat by ‘the adjustment Gil ae w 
(from 21. 2 to’ 18. 2) but remains large. We conclude that school. SEL fas. 
Nrecorded ’ in’ ‘this Study) has “but: a small relation to’ the difference in * 7 23 
“performance between: pupils of different ra sial/ethnic groups... One possible 
“explanation for this rather surprising  €inding is ; that the, menor Test 


~ Study: school ‘SEL freasure may be a Poor. Proxy for the: kifas OF pupil- -level” = 


RFS measures used ka other ‘research and, hence, is ‘Simply- not! adequate for’ ig ae 
. controlling SES’ factors. when studying racial/ethnic differences in achievement. « 
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“an an earlier aiscustiom of schoo} control (section’ "2s 3) it was’ Se 
rte that approximately 90 percent Of all fifth-grade pupils | attend, 
“pub ic schools. and cthat “there was: a large univariate: difference between 
“the 
altho gh the reasons for this aigference are unclear. Table 4~ 5 presents. | : 


Stimated MAT ‘Total . Reading means of public and: nonpublic’ school pupils,” 


stats St ics from the “anchor Test seudy. -by~ pupil FReial/ethnic. group . and. a 
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% the percentages for Black (5.4 percent) and spanish~surnamed (6.5 rerousl pi 
in nonpublic schools are lower than. the percentage: of ‘Caucasians (10.6 percent), 

i. cs qhe: achievement ¢ difference betweep Public and NOnpublic school, pupils. jas, 

: Jarger for Black (16. 1 points) - and Spanish-surnaned(6. 4. points) pupils. than : 

‘for Caucasians, (S29 points) , The’ small number Of minority: pupils ‘dttenaings~ : 
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nonpublic: schools ‘prohibits » further invegeigation of this interaction.- The 
possibility exists that if: the inst®uctional’ or social. ‘characteristics of | = ac 
— ‘nonpublic schools were respoisible ‘for .the observed differences’ (rather, édian Se 
. ' - selebtion Bias on’ the! fi part of parents, and | scho°ls) 7 ‘then the benefits of 
attending “nonPybi ic school’s, Tay be: Seater for minoxity” than. for’ Caucasian 
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pupils diagnosed as needing remedial reading instraction ana those not so , 


et 
~ ‘ diagnosea was reportéd- ‘Table 4-6 contains statistics” from the Anchor ‘Test. 
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study by remedial reading: diagnosis and racial/ethnic group, | ee ee “ 

. ‘Jencks (1972b) has Suggested. that compensatory ‘services (which would» 
include remedial reading) * are distributed unequally among’ ‘the population: | 
that, low income , and minority pupils are tess Likely” to receive such ao 
than ‘White’ or more affl nt’ pppils: | White: the "remedial reading" ~vartable’ 

used in the Anchor Téet, bdy. measeres Siggnasis. of a feed for. réfiedial ° 
 gervictes rather ‘than receipt of such Services (that is, some pupils’ 
"diagnosed as needing services may “not: “actually get them) +: zt. may ‘serve as 

a ‘proxy variable. ‘to partially investigate “gencks’ assertion. , Frome 
‘gable 4-6. we note “that 7.8 Percent of: ‘Caucasian Pupils are ee as 
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and, 15. 6 percent of Spanish-surnamed pupils « are . similarly diagnosed. - However, ‘e 


the’ ‘mean’ ‘achigvement of these, two ‘mingrity, , groups is lower than that, of 
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“caueasians, . ‘so ‘it is expected: that’ a greater’ propertion ‘of pupils vould be Ye . a 
cin, need of remedial services. . The. eritical question ‘is: - "Is. the, probability - 

of a pupils being diagnosed as needing" remedial reading, given a similar. o 

: letel oftpeér formance on the MAT, the Sane tor Beptls: of different ragial/ gee 
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alee is.  pandicapped because ‘English : is not his. or her primarly ‘Language. eee: a ig ee 
“Section: 3, 3) and the proportion of pupils below the 25th percentile on the ee 
MATS Table 4-7 ‘contains data relevant to these ‘three yariables for” Black, woe 


a a : . : 
‘. « 


_ Spanish~surnamed, and. .Caugasian pupils and, in addition, ‘shows;, a wiservice" 


 imdex’ of the relationship between. ‘remedial. reading: diagnosis’ “And. MAT: Total 2S ae 
| Reading score ranges. . This index is computed by dividing the percentage of — 7 pe 


* pupils’ ‘diagnosed as requiring remedial seading t by. the Percehtagé of. pupils “ 


“. 


‘scoring below the 25th per secre on the MAT . * wnite the’ pércentage of a oes 


Caucasian pupils. diagnosed ‘as: éding. remedial. redding “is about’ half the 4 ) 
‘ percentage for Black and’ Spanish-surnamed ‘ pupils, the percentage of ° a ep 
we caucasian. pupils | below, ‘the 25th percentile. is. only about , one: fourth’ that “of. . 
+ the “other two groups. * consequently, the “service index shows: ‘that as a fraction, 
Of pupils scoring below the 25th ‘pexcentile, the. ‘percent of mitterity’ pupils 


: | aibinosed as requiring remedial ‘reading instruction, is only” half ,that for 


” caucasian pupils. We also, ‘see that 30. 7 percent’ of all. spanisti~surnamed 


“yppupiis are considerediity’ their. teachers: ‘to have a: learning’ handicap. in 
reading: "because their primary language is not English. Yet. only half that * "Sig 
aber, is. 6 percent of all. Spanish-surnamed pupils, are reported | to have | 
“been. ‘aiagnased as/needing remedial reading. services: 7 i. —- , eee te tga 


ee . Rnother. pidtor evidgnce about posible disparitiessbRy 


ta 


*, pigen Cancasian as 
| 


“3 anda ninionity ‘popite injaccess. to remediat: instruction | de “the difference in.. pia 
“estimated jHaT ineans shown in Table « 436... The’ estimated. mean score for Black”, ie 


a> 


| PUBILS ‘diagnosed as *neeqing remedial reading is 28. Ty that: for Spanish-sumnaned: 


_ % “ae Ca : eee Sedu: tot es 
“t : ” . : aL r ! . . r ¢ ‘ ' wea ’ : 
oN 


re ie WE Since not all. pupils, diagnosed as “heeding remedial help | in » readjrig score | a 
e ‘below. the 25th percentile,’ this -index ‘provides’ an tipper limit éstimate of Maid Ss 
ene percent’ of pupils vith. sMAT ‘Rota a, Regaing “seorey: belowsthe, aon Percentile 


° 
4 


: “table 4-7. ee ones of need for remedial reading: 
“ “ft : services, by racial/ethnic group: Grade 5, 
: _—_ " ae United States, Spring, 1972. .; 


ak ae Spanish- 
~ Indicator “ Black Surnamed 
Percent of .pupils , 
diagnosed as needing ae 


_ remedial reading '. 


Percent of pupils at 
: . ; “or below. 25th ede i 
: at of. MAT. ae 
mee 5 ; 
‘Pupils ai'agnosed as 
‘needing remedial reading 
aS a percent of pupils at. ; ; ; ae 
or ‘below 25th percentiles. (48.8 - 22.8 29.4 
Percent of ‘pupils handi- 
_ capped because their pri- 
‘mary language is not 
-English : 


Sneeciveal by dividing item A (parcaut of pupils atecnesed 


<" as needing remedial reading) by item B. percent of A 
at or. below the 25th mercanttiel. 
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. is lower ‘than would ‘bé ‘expected on. the basis of MAT perforitance and perhaps 


a a , ee be, oe ER ae : 
pupils J ‘ts “31; 6s _ However, ‘ie estimate for. caucasian. pupils‘ so- ‘diagnosed | 


ds ‘substantially higher. (38. Oe and. is nearly: identi¢al ‘to ‘the méan. ‘fox: 


“patter, we conckude that the rate at Rice ‘Black: and ‘spanish-surnanied 
_Pupils are diagnosed as needing renediat help in. reading (which, presumably, 


‘is a first step ina sequence “of events. ‘eating to receipt ‘of such help) - 


) ¢ 


tower than is equitable. whe ok. ca At Pride ct are ae es is 


2 : 
os 5 ies ‘ a 


ve facial/sthnic Group and. Grade-Five Percent Minority 


’ 


a The concentration of minority, pupils in certain. “schools has done 


been a echtroversial topic. Many opponents of desegregation have. cited daca: 


“(such as that described in Segtion 2. 5) Showing: a negative assoéiation ‘between. 


ie, minority’ enrollment: ofa school and. the achievement of its” students. . In. 


"ethnic groups and grade-five percent ‘minority. The estimated means’ for certain : os | 


Séction 2. 6. 6 it was reported that. school SEL could account for: only. part of 
_ the observed univariate differences in, achievement’ among percent : minority 
“eategorios.° ‘Here we will explore ‘the relationship of. percent “i “minority “and” 
the.  vacial/ethnic characteristics’ oF individual pupils. oy : 


», Table. 4-8 contains Statistics from the. Anc!. ar Tast. stay of. ‘eaictar/ © 


“major: groups are also. presented graphically ‘in Figure 4-2. within each racial/— 


ethnic Group, | the negative : ‘relationship | between percent minority and: achievenént 


is observed. We note that the trend for spanish-surnamed® pupils is- vary similar: 


_to that for Caucasian pupils. Unfortunatély = was not ‘statistically possible... 


Maat 


to. remove ‘the effect of SEL from. these curves (via: the means adjustment tech-.’ 


\ one 
nique) ‘becauge of the. fact that certain cells contained too, few cases to provide 0: 


‘reliable ae: epee eearane ye there were very. few, Blacks and Spanish-sirnamed “aia eS 


pupils attending High: SEL scHools. where percent minority was above 10 ‘percent.: 


Table & -2 shows the univariate means. for ditterent percent minority. 


“categories “adjuteea for school SEL (as Shown in Table 2- ~14) ; for pupil. racial/ 


ethnic group,. and. for both together. we see that when: adjusted for. ‘the joint 
effect of. ‘School. SEL and . pupil ‘race/ethnicity, the difference, between the -ll- ~35 
percent: and the 36-100 percent minority enrollment categories: virtually disap-. 
_pears and thé difference. _between-these two categories ‘and~the “1-20-percent i; 
"category | is: reduced to’ approximately four. points (eompared to the -18-point , 
‘difference between the 1-10 percent | and. 36-100 percent categories before adjust- 


> re 


ment). Figure 4- 3 portrays. ‘the: ‘raw and adjusted means presented. in “Table 4-9." 


‘Black pupils hot. “diagrbsed. as requiring. remddiation, (38.4). " Given. this e. wd 


os 
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“Figure 4- 2. ~-Estimated MAT Total Reading mean by ‘percent Salares for 
Cavicasian,: ‘Spanish-surnamed and Black pupils f es 
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ee ria eae Sroup 7 oe . 2 ee 
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ities, el ae Seaton 2.6. 6 we ‘tepokted that school SEL ‘accounted aoe only. 


, part. of the observed mean differences in ‘reading achievement among percent 


: minority categories. he adjustment for pupil racial/ethnic group shown “ 
in Table 4-90 accotnted 


Finally, the adjustmen for. both SEL and pupil race reduced : the univariate ‘. 


IE, 3. somewhat larger ahhount of the ‘difference. 


'  pércent minority mean di fferences- considerably. ea This indicates. that the me 
observed negative Yelationship between: minority ‘enrollment and reading . 

achievement is;- toa hurge. extent, a reflection of the relationships among 
percent minority, school SEL ‘and ‘Pupil. racial/ethnic: group.: ‘However ,, even” 
after adjusting for both race and SEL, there is still a slight tandency ‘for, 


reading achievement to be negatively associated with percent minority 


‘enrollment. - 2 Rte aes — ee ee 
4.7 : Summary of Findings . ew : 


In this chapter the relationships of reading sch te vanant: to pupil” 
a racial/ethnic group and other pupil and” school characteristics were. examined. 
The findings qualify to. ‘some extent the, resufts of" Chapter, Three . + < = . 
‘The univariate ‘celationship | between’ ‘prinazy language and ‘reading. 
igdiigyenahed is maintained within each. racial/ethnic group.’ As we. might. 
expect, most pupils who- are classified. as having a learning handicap as a 
= result. of bilinguality are Spanish-surnamed, and these. pupils, score qower 
on ‘the average (31.8) than Spanish-surnaried pupils who are classified as 
2 being not: handicapped because, of bilinguality (44. 4) or who are classified . 
as having English, as their primary language (45. 0) «. However ‘the latter acs 
| “groups still score lower than Caucasian pupils (57. 6)-. be e 
. . The relationship between :reading : achievement and reported ‘TO differs , 
aonauhae acrost racial/ethnic, -GEOUPS ., The reading-IQ relationship is strong 
- and positive | for Caucasians, but -for Blacks, the relationship shows A. 
pronounced ceiling effect for pupils with tds’ over 110 Ane. Figure 4~- “1). 
. Several possible’ explanations for this phefomensri come :to “mind, including: 
' inadequacy of the data (scores in the: highest ro ‘range were reported for + 
. _ very. few Byseks) ; misclassification of high IQ. Black pupils; and ‘the 
‘probable enrollment of high ability Black pupils in schools containing 


“high ‘proportions of léw achieving Supils. -In the’ latter case, the: élassroom 


Bile inet Pe So a ee 


1s? 


° 


a1 ttezence betwcesi Blacks : and caucasians. That ss, the SEL of schools, as. . 


aan Inspéction of the relationship of school: ‘control and ragial/ethnic 


_gxoup ‘to. reading ‘achievement. provides another interesting observation: While 
the. public/nonpublic difference exists for all racial/ethnic groups, ‘it is 


“largest! for Blacks’ ‘and smallest for Caucasians. This suggests that if the 3 


uf 


_ instruction received: (and’ not selection bias). is responsible for the superior vont 
“achievement, of. pupils attending’ nonpublic schools, the benefits of attending 


se such schools are greater for ininority pupils than’ for. Caucasians. 


- Two further observations on the relationship of. racial/ethnic 


‘4 


_ group to: ‘reading achievement need to" “be made.. First, it has been suggested 


. 


(Jencks, 1972b) that compensatory services are unequally distributed, and ea x? 

“that. White. and affluent pupils receive More services in relation ‘to their | . 
a needs than low income. and minority Pupils. The ‘Anchor Test Study data 

Appear to support | this hypothesis, since the a Tage, achievement level of 


White pupils wifo are diagnosed as needing 3 
‘of Black pupils who are not 


ial. ‘reading services is . 
: almost. the same as the achievement lev - 
, diagnosed as needing, ‘such instruction. In addition, about twice as many 2. ar. 
_ Caucasian pupils in the ‘lowest quarter of ‘the MAT norms are considered to | 
: need remedial services ‘as Black or Spanish-surnamed pupils in'the same 
ne "quarter: (see ‘Table 4~7)'. It appears that different standards are being 
applied” for diagnosing need.. a remedial’ reading among, White and non-white - 
- plpils. ; = , oak 
oy ct is possible to” greatly peaane. the achievement differences between ° 
" spupils ‘attending schools. of different percent ‘minority enrollments ‘by 


p Seoesting for. both. achoot SEL . and racial/ethnic group: This’ suggests that : ~ ac 


“the observed negative relationship between minority enroliment and reading 
achievement is in larg cart due to tife relationships among reading achigvenent, 


. “sehool. SEL ‘and pupil racial/ethnic group. We must point out, however, 
. t ; ‘ae, : ¢ . _ : . :. . 


- 


) 128. fae 


. vy 
~ Woe : . ey oe 


-that while these ‘adjustments have reduced the Feadiing achievement ‘differences. 
‘among pupils in schools of varied: percent minority enrollments by about. 27 
percent, there still is-a 4.2 point difference in average reading achieve- 
ment between pupils who attend schools with 1-10 percent minority enrollment 

~ and pupils attending schools of 36-100 percent minority enrollment: The 
evidence points to a measurable decline in achievement test, scores with: 
-ihéreasing minority enrollment that does not disappéar with the type of school 


SEL adjustnents that wera made in this’ study. 
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a achievement and two classroom characteristids: ability grouping and 
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uta, 


while: Section 5. 2° "addresses eines size. 
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_GLASSROOM, CHARACTERISTICS AND READING ACHIEVEMENT 
4 


’ This iabees explores the relationships between reading 


‘Glass size. These two classroom ‘variables have received considerakle 


& attention in the research RS CREB CUES? However, previous investigations 
have. fniled to ‘produce consistent results and have been generally . 


" inconclusive. “Among educators, uncertainty persists about the true 


relationship of: edges size or ability. grouping to student. achievement. 


‘Because. these ‘two variables are to some extent under the control of 


(school administrators; ‘they have considerable policy importance and 
“warrant additional investigation through the Anchor Test. Study data a base. 
‘Any 
Section: 5.1. examines the relationship of ability grouping to achievement, 


- ‘Ability Grouping ~ 
§.1.1 ‘ Previous Research : : - ok: 


: The practice of ability grouping and studies of its effects on 
achievement have been reported in ,the educational literature since the’ 
19203. Broadly: defined, ability grouping is the organization of instruc- 


_ tiorial- classes for a certain grade level $r subject ter in which all 


‘ students exhibit approximately the same level of lity. In elementary 


" grades, ability grouping generally may abply to al atinete: since pupils 


‘ are ‘often taught as intact elasses throughout the school day. 


oO 


as 


The primary rationale for ability grouping is. that is is easier 


and more effective to tailor the level of difficulty. of instruction to the 


ee ‘ability level of a class. Homogeneous grouping on the basis of ability makes 


Pre! 


at possible for a teacher to direct instruction or activities at the, perform= 


ance “level of more pupils. The psychological ‘foundations for the practice 


= are found in the, aptitude-treatment iriteraction (ATI) research literature 


__ fe-g-, Berliner and Cahen, 1973; Tobias, 1976). 


> . 


tate _ over the past So'years,, hundreds of etgatea-be the effects of . 
ability grouping on achievement have been performed./The Pasuits of this re- 


search have varied. In 1968 the fe National pauéatio Association ' (NEA) con- 
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~“gelected 50 of the most: methodologically sound recent reports (NEA, 1968a)..'.. 
‘NEA differentiated results of the studies reviewed by ‘student ability level 
_ and by the direction of findings: favorable to ability grouping, mixed 


“SunmAey findings.. Other ,major-reviews of the literature (Goldberg; Passow ° 


effects, . proponents of ability -grouping whave | often responded ‘that the prac- 7 


of! segregating students, since minority and poor children often” have léw Lae" 
: ; 


.ing schools involved. in the Emergency School ‘Assistance Prégram “(ESAP) in 1971, 


"recommendation ‘was. the apparent prevalence of he practice. Likewise, - 9 
Esposito- (1973, p. 164). describes abibity. grouping. as ‘Na Se 


- ef organizing teachers and’ ‘students into instructional units. NEA (1968b) 


he 


a Qs : a . Lo . & ope? F 
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ducted a an ee review of the research on n ability grouping ang ak * 


effects, and. unfavorable. or insignificant effects. Table 5-1 _Pregents ‘tHeix | 


and .Justman, 1966; Esposito, 1973) have reactied similar concltisions .; ‘In. short, 
the research on ability grouping is inconclusive. Although small. effects. 


eeyeutnd high ability ‘students {often in "enriched" cérricula’: have. sometimes © 
been reported, ‘these have beenfpffset by unfavorable findings for low: aay 


4 students, and many studies have found no relationship between “ability group- | 


ing and achievement (Esposito, gots) « 2 im 


» 


When faced’ with a lack of conclusive evidence of pénéficial academic i: 


‘tice has significant nén-cognitive benefits. - Ability grouping has. been said. | 


to, reduce pupil anxiety and to improve “the quality of stated “iftteractions 


among classmates. However, in schools containing students from, widely aif- 


ferent ethnic and economic backgrounds, ability grofiping can have.” ‘the effect 


measured ability. The National Opinion Research Center (NORC)’,_ in evaluat- 


Sena that fifth-grade pupils in ability’ grouped classrooms aia no better or . 
" worse than pupils in non=grouped classrooms in terms of achievement, But. ‘that | See 


_ their racial. attitudes were significantly mére negative (NORC, 1973). Other 


reviews of A literature have reported similar ar a (Esposito, 1973; Jencks 


1972b). 


_ The NORC study cited above recommended that “ability grouping be = 
permitted in ESAP high’ schools notwithstanding. ESAP regulations to the con- & 
trary and the negative ‘findings ‘of the evaluation. The reason given ; ‘for, the ay 


conducted a survey ‘to which 27 pexyeny oF all stementery schools reported, 
_) 
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Ts : : “By 7% t ¢ oe ig . . ss . a 


So, ., » ghey ‘grouped all pupils, 45 percent ‘grouped some’ -pupeta, 25 percent used 

— oe “random” grouping while the ‘remaining sghools dia not report. - Teachers cae 

SiRe and. principals are. also reported to. favor the aie (coleman, 1966; 7 
- NEA, 1969) ., _— : an. : & : . ‘ 
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8.1.2 3 from Anchor T 
“table 5-2 contains selected statistics a the “Anchor: Test “study 
. for fifth-grade pupils by type. of ability’ grouping. We ‘observe that 18.8 a 
‘ “pexcent of all fifth-grade pupils are enrolled in ability grouped classes; “ _ 
a - 81.2 percent are ‘in heterogeneously grouped classes. This, number is — . 
considerably s smaller Yan the ‘frequency of ability grouping. reported at the_ 
‘school eye? ‘by NEA (1968b) ,. suggesting that. the practice may have become 


', ean common in the interval between that Sry (1967) and ‘the Anchor Test ; 


. 
° 


_ data collection (spring of 1972) . 


: The- wean MAT Total Reading. score ‘for pupils. wha. were not. grouped 
vis 34. Or compared: toa total population mean of 53.6. The weighted average . iy 
‘of the reading score means ‘for the three categories of ability grouped. stu- 
7 dents. is approximately 51. 8. - This difference. of 2.2.points hetween grouped — 
and not Grouped students. is statistically significant, but relatively . small,. 
given that the dtandara deviation of the MAT Total Reading score is 18. 2. We © 
may conclude that, at. a univariate level, ‘nongrouped pupils: have a higher mean ae 
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oo: 


‘ynading score than do. grouped pupils, although | this ‘aifference’ is ‘slight. ot Monge 
Further. examination of the data in Section 5.1.3 will, consider, EnAE variables | \ 
F , 


rv) 


"which may cenerspute, to the observed difference. ooo at, —_ ae ‘ 


° OW tes , Within. the three ‘grouping categories, differences 3 in ackievenent: od : 
are quite large,’ sin the’ neighborhood of 12 _to 13 points, betwéen categories. te 
.: "The nengrouped pupils, like the "average" grouped pupils; | score neax ‘the 
* ‘population mean. Since groupings were presumably, made on thé: basis of. 
, : “measured ability, these’ observations are hardly surprising.” However, inspec= . = 
tion. of the standard deviations and proportions’ o. pupils at or below fhe soth" 


percentile suggests. ‘that; the assignment of students ' ‘to groups isnot Without. - 
error.. The standard @eviations of the groups: range from 15. a to'17. 3¢ not» 2 
much | lower than the overall. population standard deviation of 18, 2, Thus, 
ibe rabbit grouped classes are not. greatly: more homogeneous, than the’ overall . 
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"pupils. Purther, 25 percent of the, pupils: ‘in the. "above-average" groub ” a 
‘ in fact scored below ‘the ‘50th percentile; 21 percent of the pupils in the oO anon 
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ability gzoups. may well contribute to the “apparent rineffectiveness. of. ability “© 
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“grouping as an educational technique, since, the effectiveness of an instruc. ar 
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- benefits, high ability students (Esposito, 1973). :: This difference was not 


- .\, considered. - ~ 2. ete i 


grouped /nongrowped ‘aieference  ogcurg in | LoweSEL schools ds quite cofisistent 


oe with ‘previous ‘research. te we consider the. reverse “of this logic, ‘that high 


ability students are ‘relatively. more common ‘in. ‘thighSEL schools’, then we would " 
anticipate. ‘findings. favoring. grouping in high-SEL: ‘schools: if ability gepupitg | : 


riper Be 


observed: in: ‘the Anchor Test study data. -. However,” a more ‘dixect investigation 


- ‘of the interaction ‘between grouping and pupil. ability level will be: performed 
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‘in a later section (Section 5.2.5) where pupil 72 range and cas aa are 
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Cauécrethy again to Table re we note that ‘ability. grouped eapiis 
in low-SEL Schools are more ‘likely. to be. in ‘below average classes ‘than are 
_ grouped pupils in either high or middle+SEL schools. ‘This may gontribute to 
’ the apparent negative. effect of grouping at the | univariate level presented 
ain the previous | section. Table 5-4 presents means for various. grouping | 
‘categories adjusted for SEL distributions within categories. The aiftezence . 
- between grouped and ungrouped pupil means - as reduced from 2.2-to 0.8 3 poiits 
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“small. difference between grouped and nong liped pupils observed. at the » ‘ 


cunivariate: level. ‘persists over all SEL tegories. However, ‘the difference: 


7 is’ “largely attributablé to the fact that ability grouping is more commonly 
4 practiced in. low-SEL ‘schools than in, either middle or high-SEL scpools. 
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“3 Table 5-5 contains statistics from the Anchor Test. study by. ability. 
"grouping and ‘Pupil. racial/ethnic, -group.* -.The* practice” of ‘grouping “appears. 
“to be applied’ differentially: tétpupils® of different racial/ethnic charas- 


a ‘teristics: Minority pupils, were’ ‘enrolled in, ‘ability grouped classrooms: 


more: ‘frequent ely than either. Caucasian ‘pupils or the. total. population. © 
* For ‘all ‘fifth-grade ‘pupils in the Anchor. Test Study. sample; we: observed 
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oe Spanish-surnamed pupils. and 26.8 percent of Black pupils were “found to be 


Cin ability ‘grouped classrooms. Further, these pupils were more. likely than ogee 
Caucasian pupils to be ‘assigned to average or below average groups. These ~ aa 
S Sindings! are consistent with the allegation noted. by Esposito. (1973)° and a 

2 Jencks. (1972b) that ability grotping i has’ the effect. of increasing the 


“concentration of minority pupils in low apa TEty classrooms. vie ? 


é rhesus: ‘Yelating’ to’ ‘achievement test een ormence by racial/ethnic 
‘» group are mixed. Caucasian: pupils, comprising 79-3 percent of the total. fifth-— 
: grade population, ‘evidence no difference in portoraaace ® whether in aca Pag 
or nongrouped classes. That is; the mean : ‘MAT Total - ‘Reading score for. non="" 
* “grouped Caucasian pupils is exactly the. same as: Sha, boeah population*aifiin 
for Caucasians. Blacks’ and Spanish~surnamed pupils show. ‘a small aistérence ae 


favoring heterogeneous grouping (the: not~ability~grouped mean is- higher *” a 


| han the. total mean, for these. two groups) . The relatively small” ‘sampl Pt a 88 -_ 

, sizes involved for racial/ethnic groups other than Caucasian limits our —_ 

: confidence in. these findings and the differences noted above, are not oo ‘a . x 
"igi gisant. 290 + - cy 4 = _ . . | —s 7) 


aM os We conclude that ‘ogee: grouping appears to have Little. or no 
7 differential | effect on’ ‘ pupils of -different racial/ethnic origins. except 
7 that minority pupils, are taught in ability grouped ‘classrooms more frequently 
ce’than, Caucasian pupils. The extent. to which this is a consequence of the 
number of minority students enrolled in low-SEL' schools (where © grouping is 
ee mora prevalent) is not known. If . grouping were. selectively applied to 
"minority. pupils, than the effect would be for low-SEL schools to exhibit 
| xelatively more ability grouping: than middle or high-SEL » schools. The 
"present data do not allow us ‘to make any causal statements concerning | the 
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- | reasons. that: minority pupils: ‘and. low-SEL schools are involved in ‘relatively | 
-. ’more grouping an majority pupils or higher-SEL schools. Further examina- ‘ 
) ton, of this phenomenon is in’ order to determine whether "it represents 


ackal or socioeconomic discrimination. 
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suggests that its effect may, be different: for pupils’ “of different ‘Nability.' 
Ability grouping has Sometimes been shown ea: be effective for "high ability" 
Students ‘but more often’ it appears to be ineffective ‘or harmful to: pupils 


‘of "Low ability.° The Anchor Test ‘study data. discussed: in Section 5.1.3 


partially confirti}thi ‘observation. T Tab’: 5-6 allows examination of the 
I 
joint relationships ability, grouping ‘and ‘student TQ ‘range. 
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equally to. ‘Pupitis . t all levels: of IQ. For each of the “four 1d range 


categories up’ “to 11 “125, the nongrouped pupils have the same mean as the - 


total population, indicating no difference between ability grouped and notr 


Much of the research on the academic ettebes & of apility’ grouping ~ 


e from Table 5-6 that ability qeouning is  apoteea about a0 


grouped pupils at iaxe levels. In the "above 125" range, ‘there is a j 


small but ‘eebnignill cant - ditference- favoring heterogeneaus, grouping, ~~ wy 


3 io . 
These findings do not eeariae any “support for the ‘proposition 


that ability grouping is beneficial for high ability pupils, since Pupils 
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“in the “above 125” i range in Rongrouped classrooms have a slightly ; 


: This lack of effect, may be due to the fact that nearly half ne fs percent) a 


‘of grouped pupils in this range were’ iq "average" or éven. "bhédlow™ average" 
" groups’ where the effect of enrichment ox acceleration wold fiot be presenti 
‘Such ambiguity is less present among pupils in the -"below 75": IQ: range. 


‘Here also, we found no difference between grouped and not grouped pupils 5 


: and thus cannot provide support tothe. ai hala that : pay grouping is 
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harmful to low ability students. aes 
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of educational research for Many yeats.. A review’ of the research literaturé 


a Like ability grouping,.: ‘ hacesoen enrollment has ‘beer a ‘popula topic 


by Shane (1961) identified studies dating back to 1896. ° s ane traced ‘research 


| through. the 1920s and noted .a decline in the number of. studies performed on. 0 


“the effects’ of Glass size because most previous results had shown” class) size. 
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RO “have ” o ‘effects. However, with: ‘the: “introduction of Rew ‘mathoas” ‘of educa~ 


‘ } ve 


a 8 tional: ‘telhnology, (gomputer-assisted: instruction, television, -ete. - -in- “the Foes 


late. y9sok ana. early /1960s,_ interest in. the. effects. of class size _was 


oe a “rekindled i. : Predently, interest in. the topic is also motivated: by: “econémic.” 


‘quest ions now: many pupils. ‘can. be. taught. effectively in “the Same ‘Sail 
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vs a3 An; a \ argh schooh system ‘the aitterence between. 2. maximum claés / size oo 


eee teac er : salaries per year. Since class, size. ‘Limits. are bécoming oe yoo 


bargaining topic. ‘in ‘teacher contracts "(Education n Daily, 1976), research | : 


on, the sbject: has assumed, new importance.” fe a sae : 
Class. size. is: simply ‘the nyfiber of ‘euphis: enrolled in a given class! 
/ . os 

ee , 


°9 oom and is’ a ‘rough indicator of. the amount. of human’ resources (teacher 


—_ 6? time) received by pupils. There. is the possibiey ‘that yesources. (instruc= 
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tional time and/or services) will be aifferent4ally. distributed to. pupils . 
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ae within a’classroom,’ so class size per - $e. is: by. no means a perfect indicator 


of ousieeae Feceived. . Some current ‘studies of the effects of educational ‘ 
. resources are being ‘designed to. captu ‘this difference at the student at 
. ‘level (Vanecko, ét,al., 1976) . me sae of. ‘the. amount of eeciee ‘ 
resources available to students is Ahe pupil/teacher ratio, which is effec~— a 
' tively class size dividéd by the, umber of iatectio ai personnel. In.a 
conventional classroom, class ize ana pupil/teacher ratio are. interchange-* 
_ able. However, ‘when. more than one adult is present ina classroom ‘(as when - 
team teaching or ‘teacher aides are employed) ,.. an. important. difference 
. = between the’ two’ ‘measures /eémerges. ‘More resources . are’ delivered to a pupil 
. in,a qlass of 40 with tire teachers than a class of 30 with ‘ay, Single teacher. 


- In the Anchor Test Study data, we. cannot determine, if: the ange: classes in ..: 
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the. sample: have’ more ‘chan one teacher. 


The presumed educational benefits of small class sizes derive 
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‘¢ from thé “opportunity for increased student/teacher contact. This allows 
the’ ‘teacher to spend more , time! working with individual pupils as needed, 


allows the opportunity to ‘learn the abilities (and Limitations) OF individual - 


“pupils more ‘thoroughly, ‘etc. In addition, small ‘olasses, are easier to ® 
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control than large classes, reducing the incidence of disciplinary problems Pag 
; and disruptions. For any given number . of pupils in a school district, 


small, classes are more expensive than, large classes Because they require, 


: space. ~ These” economic costs axe the primary significant reasons “ee not 
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reducing class sizes.” . 7 oe a: mee 
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a “Since, eduction in the size of classes © is expensive, can the prac- 
, ‘tice. be justified because » it brings. with it improved achievement? Current ° 
-research: literatpre baséad - large scale studies. is. uniform in. finding that 2 
“class Size is not: significantly associated with aghievement.. . In the E Equality’: 


of Educational ‘Opportunity. ACO tomate et ale, 1966), Coleman tates! s/o 
ba 8 ee 

4 - ""pupit/teacher. ratio shows a corisistent lack o£ relation 33 
1 to Seneevenent: ‘for all groupe: nase all conditions .". (Pp. ate) oe 
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- Mosteller and. ‘Moynihan (1972) consider ‘the Coleman report and its data to 


be the definitive study of the relationship between - ‘Class size and achieve- 
* ment; finally, documenting in unequivocal - form, the’ lack of ‘association of’ 
class: size and achievement. * Coleman (1972) and Jencks- (19728) , also writing 
in Mostellér and Moynihan’ Ss On the: Equality of Educational Op jortunity a con-. 


cur ‘that no relationship ‘between class’ size amd achievement can be found in 


’ the ‘Coleman ae? aa P 


ae Other abadiée focused more explicitly’ on elas sizé policy decisions . 
- have’ ‘reported similar findings. Dessart and beandsean (1973) report reviewing ., 
studies of mathematics instruction in which’ class sizes. up to 69 pupils: oF 
were. émployed without unfavorable ‘results. “Carpenter and: Hall (1971), i ne ’ 

_ their réport on the Office of Economic Opportunity perfoxgarice Eee ee 


experiments, found that classes of 40 to 60 pups show. approximately the e 
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same devels of achievement as classrooms of 25 be “fewer: pupils: * Averch, .et al. e, 
(1972) and Mayeske; et al. 41970)_xéport that. “school. resources," which’ include 7 
class size among other factors (such: as teacher. salaries; per’ pupil’ expen- ° ; 
|" diture, ete. )» account for somewhere. between 1 percent and 5. percent of the 
variance. in student achievement. Averch, et al. (1972) conclude ‘that “no \ 


school resource. is consistently related ne student outcomes . oS 


Summers and. Wolfe (1974) studied ‘educational achievenent in. the’ ‘| : 
se ~Philadelphia public’ ‘sehools’ “Their conéLusions were ‘that ‘low “achieving 
_ pupils ‘could be taught in-classes of: up to 28 Pupils without detrimental . 


effects, vwhile other -students could be enrolled in classes of up to 33 
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‘table 5 7 contains ‘statistics: eee ‘the Arichor Test Study by 
class size. “Most (55. 7 percent) of the fifth-grade ‘pupils in 1972 were 
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" furtler ‘evidence of the lack. of a: class size effect on: achiévement... 
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| ‘tnapection of the cell: means. in. Table 5-8: indicates! that ‘there are 
‘no. major aifferences. ‘among class” size categories within levels of school | 


“SEL. However, the means of the SEL levels do not overlap one another. 
y, That is, all high-SEL class size. categories have means. in the 60s, all mid- 
~ @le#SEL class size ‘categories have means, ‘in the 50s and. all low-SEL. class 


“size categories have meang ‘in the 40s. 


a "mere appear .to be relatively more ‘pupils fron low=SEL schools and 

. relatively fewer pupils from hig i-SEL. schools in the 1-23 and: ap-34 class : 

size categories. This suggests that’ adjustment of the class. size category, 

_’ means for school SEL aifferences ‘may. be informative. — Table. 5=9 contains ! 

“the result of this adjustment. As can be seen from ‘Table: 5-9 ‘the already 

“" g@mall differences: among class’ size categories are further reduced, leading 
“to the conclusion suggested by’ ‘Coleman, et al. (1966) - ‘and others, that. Lae 
‘class’ ‘size has no consistent relationship to achievement.« 
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- 8.24 _ "up Racial/Ethnic Group and Class Size “ 


e . Table 5-10 presents statistics. from, the anchor - test acca by: 
class size and Pupil racial/ethnic. group. - “The MAT Total Reading mean ” 
differences observed for both class size ‘and racial/ethnic group. described ~ 
elsewhere. Gre fairly. consistent within’ ‘the rows and columns: of ‘this table. ry 
That is, ‘the. overall pattern of class size means’ is consistent within’ each | . 
° yacial/ethnic group and “the ranking of: racial/ethnic ‘group. means sis relatively 7. 
‘ consistent within: each class size. category. (There, ‘are some exceptions to ae 
this latter statement, ‘but those means | are based, on ‘such ‘small samples that © 


our gonfidence dn the data is severély limited. j an .  @s ee 


. » In Table ‘5-10 there appears to be a relationship between the popu" 
_ ration class: size. category, mean and the relative number of caucasian pupils 

in that catégory. For’ example, 82. 7 percent of the pupils ‘in the 24-27 - 
‘pupil ° ‘class- size. catégory are Caucasian "(compared: to. 79. 3. -percent overall) and 
this: ‘category has the. highest MAT Total’ Reading ‘mean ; ‘the 32- 34 pupil class. 
size category is only 74. 2. percent Caucasian. and it has: the lowest mean. 
Table 5S. 11 presents the results obtained when class size category means are. 
"adjusted for. racial/ethnic group membership. This - -process also reduces the 

differences among class size: categories, es cially in: ‘the middle range of 

_ sizes (24-34. pupils), as did the adjustment or: ‘school SEL reported in 
_ Table"5.9. x a, eae “ 
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of Findings 


cy Site 


In ‘chapter Five ‘ne univariate’ ‘relationships | of. _two classroom. a ie 


characteristics (Classroom ability. grouping. and classroom enrollment) “with 


i reading achievement Were examined. - A. review ‘of the literature. revealed. 


that: research Conducted. over the past 50 years: concerning’ the effect of — 
ability grouping on achievement has yielded mixed results: ‘some studies 
- have | hag positive. findings, "sone negative findings and some null “findings=>=- SoS 
This pattern of results. is sees intérpreted to indicate that. the practice . | 
of ability grouping among elementary school. pupils has no relationship to. . 
achievement . ‘Data from the Anchor “Test Study . ‘Sample support this con> 
‘elusion, since only small ubivertate differences between grouped and/non-, - ie 
” grouped. pupils were’ found. “Because ability grouping’ appears more prevalent 
Gin low-SEL schools, these i éfebences were ‘adjusted ‘for. -school SEL and: were ; 


\ , 


. found to -be ‘reduced even further. 


Some’ authors have. suggested that ability grouping has some, ‘benefits eee e f 
° for high ability pupils but ‘is not effective (or may be’ harmful) for low- ” a 
ability’ pupils. Examination of the grouped vs. néngroaped. differences for | - v- 


-Swarying- ‘levels “of reported IQ. indicated that ‘there is’ no. significant ‘difference 


an either direction between _stouped and nongrouped pupils’ at any level ‘Of IQ. a8 
: <* a we . : en a ee ‘ . : ; ; a 
ON “the: ‘basis of the ‘abave ‘analyses, ‘there. is no’ ‘evidence: that: ability oe 


‘grouping is associated with differences in the academic performance of an ¢ 
‘fifth-grade pupils, either positively:or.. negatively. "This, is consistérit 


with: ‘previous: investigations” of the topic. However, note. “that the'-pro 


> “ . 


_ ROE zt ion of pupils, who are ability. 
found” ‘in previous” surveys." The .Anchor’ ‘Test “Study data” can’ provide no ee : yet 
information relevant to the debate over the. affective and. social ‘effects of 


ed is: considerably. Smaller. than 


| grouping. . However , . wit is possible to. conclude- with some confjdence ‘that: i Me a 


(a). the “the pra astice of ability grouping in elementary’ schools has ‘no. observable | 


* telationshi ito achievement. and (b) the ‘ ractice ‘a ars to be’ declinin 


popularity. me . i oy we 3y. Suk oP ee he 
3 eA 


ae . Chass size is “often identified as ‘an important measure of school 


: resources. ~ana qducationalr "quality, *. yet reduction in, elas enrollment is. 


‘Very. contly 4 and its: effection achievenent. is debated.” As was: the ‘case for 
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we 
ability grouping, previous studies of class” size and its relationship to 


orr7, achievement J have. -béen. ifi¢onsistert in their findings; ‘arthough most: large 


studies have found class size to be unrelated to achievement. The Anchor 
Test Study data contain no evidence to contradict this observation: class” 
‘size. ‘was “found essentially. unrelated to. réading | achievement... Suggestions .. 
that there is some point beyond which achievement is. adversely affected 

by. increases in class size cannot be ‘supported by this, ‘data, although 


the data may be tao imprecise ‘to locate such ‘preak points. In summary, 


" for the’ rangé of class sizes contained in. the Anchor Test Study sample, 


there is no consistent relationshi between. class size and readiny achieve- . 


Mane 


Neither class size nor ability grouping “ieee found to. have any 


om significant relationship to reading achievement. Thus, the decision. by ‘a 


schdol to employ ability ‘grouping or.to reduce “(or increase) class sizes 
should’ be. ‘rade on considerations. other than the possible effect such a. 


decision. ‘would “Rave .on reading achievement. Further research is needed 


' into the effect of: class size’ since, as noted by, Jencks (1972b), some of 


its actual, effects -may be “obscured by a confounding of. community charac- 
ceristics (especially | socioeconomic: status) and class size: wealthier 

" communities are more likely Ye have. and to: _spend the: monies necessary. for, 
smaller classes. Further, other varial ies “that might also be related to 


achievement, such as ‘teacher characteristics or curriculum methods , ‘cannot 


‘be addressed by =e present. study but deserve 1. - For 4 
example, why have. ‘some studies of ability: grouping fouhd it to be siege 


-for high achievers (NEA, 1968)? Comparison of’ effective ‘and not effective : 


grouped classes: may help to answer this question. Likewise, a controlled 


' study of class ‘size variation within: schools of comparable size, SEL, and 


percent minority’ would provide a definitive answer to the questions which . 
_ cannot be obtained from studies of naturally occurring variation. - However, 


‘neither. abilit oupin 


nor class — 


size had any appreciable ‘relationshi to reading ‘achievement. 
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6.00 7 CONCLUSIONS AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS oe 


Sgt 


~ The present monograph has examined the relationship of. certain school, | 


a erhasrocn and ‘pupil variables. to. reading achievement. among fifth-grade pupils. 


ie, 


se Most Of the school and pupil variables. studied were found -to have some rela- 


“a 
"tionship with ‘achievement. Among school variablés\ the socioeconomic level 


oe the school (SEL), a ‘tough indicator ‘of the affluence of the. communities in 


7 which ‘schools are located, and school. control (Public: vs. Non-public) ; showed “= 


* strong. relationships with achievement , while amor pupil variables, primary 


language, diagnosed | need for remedial reading and racial/ethnic geOur evidenced 
important relationships with achievement. , 8 
These observations are not surprising. Tne research literature on” 


educational background variables Ahas- ‘consistently found. such factors to : a 


' relate. to achievement. In other cases, when considering.such variables as ., 


.- remedial reading diagnosis or pupil primary language, the fact that such 


variables are related to reading achievement ‘is almost a logical consequence 


of the variable itself. For example, performance on previous standardized | 


tests of reading may well have: been a factor _thgaeeiaing ‘that a ‘eareiculas” 
| Pupil, was in need of remedial services. Z% 


Most. of the variables mentioned above represent educational parameters 


within which schools must operate. while knowledge of the relationship of 


- the learning process, they have few direct implications for the sevivicies of 


‘such. ‘variables to reading achievement is important for ai an understanding. of ay, 
“f 
schools and theix personnel. However, the Anchor Test. Study data base does 
‘contain three. variables of policy: interest: ability grouping, class size, 
-and grade~five percent aaa Findings relating to these variables lead 
directly to statements ‘about school practices. 

The preceding analysis leads to”the conclusion that. ‘class size and ° 
ability. grouping variables have no important “independent relationship to : oe 
“reading achievement. Pupils who are in grouped classrooms perform “about the 


same as pupils in ungrouped classroom Settings; Likewise, ‘pupils in classes: of 


one size perform about the same as pupils in classes ‘of any other size. On 


. the other- -hand, ‘the negative metaesonette between grade-five percent minority en-— 


. raciai/ethnic group: ance _ ‘ a3 


e@ 
ERIC 


roliment and reading achievement is suberaneeatly reduced poe not entirely 


eliminated by the adjustments made in this etudy’ 1 for school ‘SEL’ and pupil 
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* 
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" Since, we have: ‘found that ability grouping’ ane class + size. appear to. 
be unrelated to reading achievement, a school administrator may. make changes. 
WF “in policy concerning, these ‘variables withgut aspecting major: ‘gositive or i 

| “negative effects on reading achievement resiilting from. these changes alone. 


wi This is not to say that such. changes wilt nave ne consequences whatever. The 


"  honcognitive effects. of ability. grouping have been “the subject iP much (albeit . 


--inconelusive) research; class dize if an important issue in ‘teacher union 

~éohtyacts' ‘and may” be related to’ ‘the ability ofa ‘teacher to maintain order in 
a classroom. The Anchor Test Study. data base contains no information to allow 
us to. investigate these issues, but ‘further: investigation, of the noncognitive 


correlates of these “two variables would be illuminating. ‘In- addition, a more 


detailed study of ‘the indépendent effect ‘of percent minority enrollment (perhaps ie 


in: schools which are in the process ‘of changing their racial balance through 
court-ordered desegregation) would test the findings we have obtained in. another 


| ennek: ‘We believe that ° additional research on- the’ relationship. between either 


clas’; size or ability grouping and achievement on the national level would not. 
be fruitful,, given our results and a body’ of literature also finding no con-" 
sistent relationships. —— - Oo 

Another policy-related finding is the ‘evidence. of possible inequity 


or criterion: discrepancy in’ the distribution of remedial reading services 


suggested by study of the ‘remedial reading diagnosis variable. While diagnosis” dg 


of need is not necessarily ‘evidence of the delivery of . services, it: is a good. tere 


proxy variable. Since it’ is not a/direct measure, investigation using ‘more 
exact Measurement of Service delivery is in order. 
*. — : “We- observed that Black. and Spanish-surnamed pupils, appear to be 
diagnosed as needing remedial reading: less often than Caucasian pupils at 
a ‘given level of performance. ‘Relative’ to ‘Caucasian pupils, a dispropor- 


.. ‘¢donately low. number of minority pupils’ were diagnosed as needing remedial’ 


reading-services when compared. to the proportion of. such students in the 
aon eat 
lowest: quarter | of the MAT Total Reading scale. In addition, twice. as 


- many’ spanish“surnamed pupils were considered to have: achendicap | because 


‘their’ primary tangnese: is not English (30.7 percent) thaw were diagnosed as - + 


needing remedial reading “as. 6 percent). While the proportion of Black and- 
Spanish-surnaned pupils considered to require remedial reading instruction — 
is’ greater than the proportion of Caucasians so adignowed, other. evidence 


~ 


o = suggests ‘that their- need is greater ‘still. ; Spa 7 
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“ ghe ‘policy’ implication ée this: general finding is that the funding 


_sorclee ‘which support compensatory reading Programs (such ‘as “pitle .7 er 
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Flt Text Provided by ERI 


“APPENDIX. A 


--SUMMARY-OF- -saupus DESIGN AND. SURVEY METHODOLOGY a 


e 


2 The sample desien for the ‘nomming. phase of the Anchor. 


\Test. Study called for the selection of, a” stratified sxandom sample 


of, 940 schools’ from the’ universe « of all public and non-public, 


"schools in. the United states which ‘contain at least one of the 


grades 4, 5, or 6... ; P — 


Each senbeL listed in the universe. data source was, 
assigned ‘a measure of: size based upon total enrollment in qrades 


4- 6:« After first haying been ‘grouped into 47 "major strata," 


; Schools were further subdivided into a total: of. 470 “final Strata" 
(of ‘approximately equal: aggregate ‘size. The final strata were 


defined in. such a way that ‘schools within a given final stratum 
would be similar to one another in'terms of_ the following varia- is 
bles (1istea ‘in, the approximate order of pEsort ty in which they 
were used to Speine major and final strata): - 


‘eo Benexot of chose (Public, Catholic, Non-public 
_ ~~. Non-Catholic) ; 
e*% Size of school system (schools. in one of the 50 
largest school distri¢ts, schools in ,other tarde, 
‘counties, all other. schools). a Z 


o _Percentagé of ninoxley children: in, “school | or,. Lf 
...* not available, percent minority in gurrounding” 


oe comm ity (eight sg aaa 


\ 


a e Income level. of conmunity in which school | is 
ae ~  ., located (nin categories) 


‘@ - Region of cotn ‘ry in: which cckeat is focated 


: (four categorie , based on Census classification). 


@ '’ Degree of urbaniz tion of. community in which school 
is located. (seven \categories) . 


_ From "each, of the “470 final Strata; ewe schools were 
selected | randomly with probability. proportional ' to: size. ‘This — 
provided the primary’ norming : Lc ‘sample of 940" schools... , ye ee 


nt ‘é 
a ” 
‘ . . . 


: : = oe See ‘ “ ; 
me oe At the same time the primary, Sample. was: detected, 

“set. of up to “five potential substitute schools was Selected ‘for 
“.@ach primary ‘school. In addition, a: "supplementary" sample, of: 
public Schools not represented on the public scliodl Universe data’ oe 


“file was selected. ‘This ‘sample consisted’ of 20° ‘schools... 


ow : a 


Eo > the research design called for administratidn of the . 


- Word Knowledge and Reading. subtests of. the Metropolitan Achievement... © : 
“Tests_ (MAT)"' to all “4th, Sth, and. 6th grade. pupils ‘in each of the. ae 
sampled schools, with” the exception of pupils with seupre fanihege a: 
- impediments and of pupils officially ‘classified: ‘as mentally ‘Or. 


& 


emetionalty handicapped. ° _ oR Site a oe 


The principaa’ in each schoo}. was asked. to appoint a . 
“School Coordinator to supervise. the test administration , ‘Process 
“and? to provide certain. descriptive information about the school wee 
“and about each classroom in grades 4-6. ‘In addition, Test. :Agmin- 
istrators (usually | ‘the appropriate classroom teachers): were ap- 
pointed - to administer the MAT and to provide basic “Yhformation . 
about. Hie aaa of each pupil tested. eS ae i a 


so: 


‘ 


e- t et 
2 ae : : , se ‘, 


i 3 : _Of the 940 schools in the . primary | gample, 27 were found 
to be ‘noh-existant or otherwise ineligible, and 87 refused to* Par 
ticipated. an’ ‘the study. The remaining 826 ‘_primarv. samplé schéols Ca 
- 90, 4% of those eligible) did participate, and’-80. of the 87 non-" 6 ely 
cooperating schools were replaced. by. appropriate substitute - ‘Schodis: | ** 
- Of the 20 "supplemental" schools" selected, 12. (608) ‘participated. in ee 
‘the: stud “Altogether, usable MAT test. data were: obtained etal 7 ee 
192, 749 pupils in a total of 918 schools. oe 


. ie a 
“6 * . ‘ . ’ . Le . . : . n . 
7 . . a a a % 2 4 ty ” Fa 1 ae é ae 
: E ae : - 
: 


| : i ere F om a “ . a «4 “ Oe. 
eee . pit ae ae 
re te 


eat ee . +. Each of these pupils ‘was assigned a! | Weight £Or use in. 
ah on éstimation:: The: weight was the product of two. components: - a 

a schoal weight | (the inverse of the school's probability of selec- 
' eon, adjusted: by grade for school nonresponse) and a pupil . weight ae 


- 


g 


ay (éonsisting solely of ja pupil nonresponse adjustment, since the - 
oe ‘design. galled for a 100% sample of grade-eligible pupils within , 
“each: _samplei “schools | In effect, the product of. these; ‘two .com= 
‘ponents. indicates the approximate number of ‘pupils in the total - ee. 
“dines “population (o£ 4th, 5th, or 6th ‘graders, as the case may be) val 
—— presented by. any given pupil ,in the norming phase sample. For’. S 
‘further’ information about the sample design and methodology of the | 
Anchor Test: Study, see the 1974 NCES” publication: ‘The. :Anchor *. 
Test ‘Stud of Selected Reading” Ce eee, 


“V4 ment: Tests. . — _ Ss ye e 4 eo ee ee 


3 ofRe E watin 


“and Normin 


oS fe eee “The tables contained in this report are. based. upon the 
ar norming phase’ ‘sample of 65, 399 grade five ‘pupils,. drawn from a _— 
total of 845 ‘primary and’ substitute schools. ‘Sixty-two schools. in 
the original norming phase sainple contained no fifth ‘grade pupils 
and; thus, are not. ‘represented in. the present analyses, , The grade 
5-ssupplemental sample" ,” corisisting of. 662 pupils ‘from. 11- schools, 
_ was. also, excluded from the analyses. One of several considerations, 
7 leading” by this ‘exclusion was, that, because of the rather. poor re- | 


e. for schools in this subsample, i was felt to.be of a . 


Qt able value in representing a ‘small arid somewhat obscure / 
: universe - public schools not included! int the public school universe 
s+ #ard a poe a ! oh esd Es. feed 


ee | ela rn a: APPENDIX B . _ OT ". O€ re ees 
'  FACSIMILES OF SCHOOL COORDINATOR AND TEST ADMINISTRATOR REPORT, FORMS . 


: ce “ $chool. and Classroom I tems ; from School Coordinator 's Revo 1 Form> 
. . un 7 
. ’ ! 
s Verity the data printed on this label ————>_. ; . 
and make any corrections required adjacent to the iz as . a 
incorrect information. After checking the accuracy, te 7 a 
please complete the remainder of. this form. - . “2 
me . 
G a 


‘Your school phone — Arca Code ___. Number 


Qe 


py 


. 


“Name of person completing this form 
“Please complete 5 1 and 2 below by checking the appropriate boxes: es : ee : 


1. On which ot. “ollowing date(s) do you plan ¢a administer the tests? 


Mon. -» April 17 oO . Tues., April 18 fs Wed., April 19 Cl. Thies. April 20 Cc. ‘Fri, April 21 1 


‘ 7 testing is not possible on any of these schedule dates or if you heve specific problems completing this form, contact Educational Testing Service, is 
. Attention: Asichof Test Study Office, at (315) 849-0950, collect, for further instructions. : ‘ 7 


2. Check any of the fotowing standardized reading tests which * been administered to your current 4th, Sth, or 6th grade pupils ducing the 
past (1970-71) schoci year or during the current (1971-72) ac) col year a3 a part of your testing program. Also check ‘any o. these tests that 
are scheduled for administration between the preseiit time and: June, 197% The appropriate box(es): should be checked even if only ons 
grade, or even a single class within the grade, falls within these, categories, Important: please note the test edition dates associated with those 


* tests marked -with an asterisk. Do not sheck the boxss if an earlier edition of these tests was administered. a ; ; 
2 1 ane adenistecrd le 1970-73 Intend to administer _ a : / a 
or current schoc! yeor to date + peer te dune, 2972004 ; + / oa Oe 


°Ca’ ‘fornia ‘Acide irae Tests (1970 Exition) ~ _ CAT (4970) oo 
Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills — CTDS (1968 Ealtion) "i # 
*lowa Test of Basic Skills (1970 Edition) — ITBS (1970) . 


[J 
C) 
o> oO. *Metropolitan Reading Tes(s (1970 Edition} + MAT me © AH 
o — 
O 
O 


na *Sequeatial Tests of Educa’ ional Progress (Series If) —- STEF 0 (1389) 


“3RA Achievegnent Series 1970 Edition) — SRA (1970) 


OO ; 


- On the following pages of al form, information i is requested regarding class. If the standard class structure applies to your r school, & turn to page 2 
- ‘If the standard ciass structure does not apply to your school, obsetve the following rules: fe we OF 


oe Reading Tests (1964 Eaton) 


1 Ungraded, "Unclassea,” and “Rotating Class" Schools—~ — 2 * ot z 3 
°{1) Students should be assigned for purposes of senting to grades: according t to tie level they ‘would as assigned if ad were in a graded ! 
a school... : ei i 
: P, . \ 


(2) Students’ within each grade level should be‘ assigned to “testing groups" conveniently sized for test administration. These “testing grogps” -. : 
oe may be assigned on the basis of - “homeroom” paper tint) y alphabetically (last name beginning A-F, G-O, etc.), or any froup- 

’ : ing that you prefer: Gai . ae . \ 
(3) A teacher/test administrator should be assigned to ‘cach “testing oie? .” List the names of these teachers/ test DF ay eee and complete . 


the additional information on pages 2 and 3 of this form. ue : es : a 
(4) Be sure you keep, complete’ ‘files'on how students and test administrators were assigned to “testing groups.” ; 


2. Split ‘igh — certain teachers may have- more than one class at the same grade level jn split session schools. In these siuattons, the teacher's 
. name must be entered iwice ce for ‘each class—and ihe number “1° ¢ntered in the-“Split Session Identification” box adjacent to the teach- 
er’s name f for the first such class and the number “2” ‘entered in the “Split Session IdentiF cation” box ,adjacent. to the teacher's name for the 
‘second § juch class. (If the two classes taught by the one teacher are at different grade levels, each class Should be entered under its own grade: 
ctassification and the “Split Session Identification box should not be marked. ) Be sure you maintain a record’ of which class was assigned a oi 
and which was assigned: a "2," so. ates me proper test materials may,be ‘distributed when they are scat to you. ied 

< . : = . “ ; ; _B- 1 .. = : -_ : ; = ‘ . ey s 


‘3d 


Pege 2 
ad 7 a be | : - 2 - ” . S 
: inetructions for cenpistg ia 2 and 3: 


Rae x ie s 


school, mark an “X" through the teacher identification area for that grade level. The following information is requested for each “ee 


J... . 


Colonin 1 — Class/Teacher ‘Identification: Print or type the name of each poem teacher ‘he class identification) within the area “jar that 


List all of your Claases at grades 4, S, and 6 ander the ipevcasinte grade level. heading. If one or more of these grade levels do not exist'in ->u — 


teacher's grade, Some, abbreviation may be necessary. Be sure the class/teacher identificaurn’ is written within the proper aay r 


3 


oan level, either 4th, Sth, or 6th grade. 


"% 


ead i: es 


a 


Columa 3 Number- of pupils: Enter tke number . pupils actually enrolled ! ia : that teacher's ane ~ of the day you receive, this form. 


Column 4 — Physically Handicapped or Aventally | ieacdeal. The “yes” box should be checked ih. 
for the physically handicapped or mentally retarded. Otherwise, check the “no” ” box. ; 


ms dass i is a special one seperately. organized - 


oF . 


seacher's class on the basis of ability, Place a check in ‘the space that best indicates the class ability level. 


ms Columa 2— Split Session Identification: This area: oy be left biank unless’ certain Pprade levels i in "your. school are on split sessions and certain 
i. teachers have more than one class. fee the special insteuctions for ‘Split Session identificatinn on page 1. 


Cotuma 5 — Ability Giouplie: Scene schools establish: Sissons units within grades'on the basis of student ability. If punils oe NOT been 
assigned to this teacher's class on the basis of ability, place | a check in the “No Grouping” space. If pupils have cen assigned to this” 


It you have more Ginga than space provided on this form, please iaaee: a listing of the additional classes, asitg thesformat shown ‘on pages 2 and 4 
. 3, Supplementary pasts 2 2 and 3 will be provided-if it is possible to establish are particular school may not, have adequate space. , 


~ ° 


és a ee . Pas, 
\ PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 
‘ ra i 7 . 1 ; 7 2 . 3 
Ctass/ Teacher Identification . : - Split. — 
= ‘ Session 
Idemification rps , 
_ a oper i . 
GRADE 4 CLASSES ©. : se * : i 


x 


tosh eb en 


4s 
ey 


FLEE 


he 


SCE ECan e 


‘ 


“pe 


z 


- 
Physucally 
Handicapped 


or 
Mentally 


Yes 
qu 


ooOo00o0g goo0B&2000 


Retarded? 


No 


(2) 


c 


y 


Le 


, 
4 


‘ No 
Grouping 
QQ 


s 
Abitity Grouping 


Above Betow 
Average _ Average Average 


(2 


’ ¥es 


Grouping 


oy 


Rees 


# 

F tae 
Fe a ed 
oe 


(4). 


‘ P 
*S,, Clama/ Teacher Identification 
* * . 5 . . , 


2 / 3° ‘ : Pi 
Solit Number . Physically Ability Greveing 
Sension Handicapped 
Identification Pupils . 
: Mentally 
Retarded? 


© GRADE S classes - — 
tees CE ee ee, 
fae) ee ee 
fy) fit TEN ae ees ae ce 
Ei e EGE co ee ok 
; Ot |O by Sy ae we 
a +}O.j—/C OF —- -—- ~ ~+ 
' OP pe ENE es er ee 
a = ee = al... . 
oO. eee oO ee ee ees 
JO |—joog}e --- _ 
ea OO ee ce 
OE a es 
a ee 
OG) Se ee 


_ GRADE 6 CLASSES | oh 4 a 
| Oo OO;—- -—— || = 
= 15 a} = " a 
Oi Oy ey ee ee es 
| O° ce og eee 2a 
Oo me Oe = 
Oo j—jO ol- —- — — 
Goo a. ee ee 
Oj 00) -'- ~.= : 
CS aso ee Se 
7a aaa oe 
Oj——/O-O}] = - —~ | 
Oat fa 
J j—},O oO = ees 
a  BS3 a + | 


po 
wl, 

ey 
*, 


Page 4 


_ This page contains three questions that will help tc: describe ‘your school and the population that it represents, Check the box and/or enter 
the information that best describes your school. os, ; :. 


1. Which one of the following descriptions best éefines the ene of your wiesial . 
rm) a C): — city, over 5. ..,000 population 
‘a _ CO Lesesity, over 200,000 population 
o [7] Suburb of a large city 
; ne ~ 
@ oO Ruiral area near a large city - ‘ “. 
oo | 4 
in ..’ [J Middle-size city, $0,000-200,000 population.  . “ee 
Pm [J Suburb of 4 middle-size city 
od) ; oO Rural area near a middle-size ay . ; 
w Oo Saul ity or tows, less than $0,000 population oe 
mn >) oO Rural arg, not near alarge or middle city’ 
| _s 
_ | 
; ety * 
2. Estimate the Seitemtupes of pupils who come trom households i in which the total yearly income from all ‘sources s falis ~srhig the fol- 
' lowing ranges (beim your pene total.100%): wo 
: : | under $3,000 oe a . ek 
( ; _ de 2 $300083999 . es 
; | | = | tae, 
\. i i ‘ts $ $6,00085,999 | me SF 
4 rr eee oe - 
‘ 7 t - : é . & Sa. ; 


id * 
3. Give y your best estimate of t ibe percent of : mapils i ic yor! school who are. 1 mémbers of families whose. primary. means of support is. a 
si i Lo oe rublic welfare program, ~ ee 


: . be . ; ' ; 2, _ : eet 
an Nowe 4 “a "  panesm 650% St75% 3 " 16-90% i 91-100% 
oe oe oe ee. eo |. 
rt) a) o @: re) es o 
= i a; > a. Pesos ter a G4: Dikes al Bassabied wots 
: : pOee, © Cantract O£0-0-71-4788 (ant by Want ong Sari 
B-4 ‘ 
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\ : . we = a / | 


z. Pupil 3 , from Test Administrator’ s “Report ‘Porm. oes 
. a“ : / . 
a : an) . i 
the, ‘Test Aa boos trator provided a answers to six cuestions on each 
pupil” by qa: ang his ‘responses on the. Pupil! s answer sheet. 


 aheae questions, including the clarification given: to the Test 
Administrator, follow: ; 


l. fae tre pupil been officially classified as  haridicapeed by 
profe: :ional - personnel other, than a ctageroor teacher? 
Yes ‘(Pupil has been: officially classified as Handdoanped) 
No’ (Pupil is Not physically or mentally handi apped) oy 
Don't: Know «(Pupil might be considered handicayped but has net 
officially so classified) : eet 
* Qe Of which one of the. following pacial or nati .al origin groups. 
eh, is this pupil a member? » . 


A. American Indian 
B. Negro : ke 

’ Cc. Oriental : 
D. Spanish Siriemed American (Cuban, Pue~to ‘Rican or Mexican ’ 
descent) 
E 


a White (except Spanish-surnamed American) or. other 
Bis Is ‘this pupil's primary language. eae . 


. ven (go directly to question: 5) . 
..No = (qu: to suestion 4) 


<4g.° You have indicated that this pupil's orimarv “language is not 
-.English. In your’ opinion, does’ ‘this fact constitute a ‘learning | 
handicap for the pupils in Reading and most other academic subjects? 


oot ie oh ae % # 


No: J. _ . : | ] ae ( 3 —o 
Don’ t Know yy via - boomed 


| ou o 
. Which of the fotioving x rin gt on vour nost rece tlv vaanssscedd 


A. | Below’ ie | a =) oh 
B. | From 75 toes : , ve {2 
Cc. | From 90 to 1: - - 
as oe ew From 111. to. 125 . s y- 3g “ Ae 
“JE. . Above 125. . ‘ £4, . 
° . PL i No ro test. administered : 1 is 


‘6. -Has this child béen specifically diagnosed as.nee.ing corrective or 
. remedial works in reading by somecne other than the classroom - 
texcher? » ? s ; ot 


fou 
Ye 


‘ 


5 Yes 
No. 
' Don't Know. 


i. 
tg 
Ty Ws 
* te "e x 
% ‘ 
ae 
tes 
Me as: 
, , 
: oe 
: . ra 
x 
oe t 
we 
Ln 
‘ 
a 
A 
t 


oe, 

ses e 

anes al 

ap ‘ 
ra) cate 


_fadjusted for nonrespor 2) of a pupils in ‘cell J- 


es re : EZ 8 : - t . a 


; fy oon : ; e ‘. a 
-APPENDIX'C | a ; 


SUMMARY. OF STATISTICAL METSODOLOGY 


N 


t 2 is 


_ The. ‘following. describes the’ computational ‘approsel . 


ueed. in  oBtaining ene: statistics contained in ‘this’ report: 


4, i i . ' . 
ae : : : ye é 


Number of Sampled Pupils. . oo Se 


ny ‘for any cell GD ‘is ‘the. si :aple. cage of the number, 


» of sampled pupils with usable “MAT test‘ scores who- are classified 


va, ‘ aa ree 
‘sas falling in cell an 
i i cae ss 1 


soy “yl ep 


Huge: of 23mpled Schools 


ae 


4 Sy for any cell (3) is the simple count of the number — 


af schools in ‘the sanple that contain one or more “ with 


{ Hy 8 a 
hsahys test scores ‘who are classified as fallin ell j. 


ain 
| Wie | 


s = 25, if all sampled pupils in cell j attend 


‘different schools.| Otherwise, 2 


s.<n.. ° 
ee ; 
,o te “a - _ | “iy i \ , : : 
Estimated Total Number.of Pupils | : F 


Se 


ia 4; ‘for any cell (j) is- he: sum of the pupil weights 


*. ea 
ee ; 7 . ia : 180 a . . . ae? 


(1) .N, =I, w, 
KI 
where. i ie 
_ n, - the number of participating pupils in cell j, 
- . —— N55. = the weight assigned to the veh participating 


pupil in cell j = the inverse of the Propane thy 

of selection for that pupil, - adjusted for non- 

“response. | 
(es nee 

Esfmated Percent of Pupils 

Any cell -j for a given table representg a specific 


Rination of a column category (c) and a row category (r). 
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Estimated Standard Deviation 
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: Ta ‘is the square root of the weightee sum of squared 
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Estimated Proportion Below Median (50th Percentile) 
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. Study, the 2 statistic: is appropriate for tes sting the statistical. 
“significance of differences between me: s. This statistic is 
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'The.z statistic is normally distributes with 4a. standard’. 
deviation of pre... Thus, a z > 1.96 (in absolute value). indicates’ 
Statistical significance at the B.< 05 level, oe the probability 
‘that: the two populations being coinpared have identical "true" means; 
/given the obtained difference in es imated: means , isi less tHan 
5/100.' . Sifilarly, az> 2. ‘56 (in a solute value) in \ditates statisti-. 
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‘Two. of these three elements are easily obtained: the 
“standard errors corresponding to- all means discussed in’ this report: 
the are presented in-Apperdié: ‘By -The- third element, the covariance 
. . “term, is zero whenever the two. means Being compared are based upon” 
a entirely ‘different samples of schools. This is the case whenever |, 
* the two means involve different categories. of any school- level 6 
ty . ‘variable Ce. Qs, pup tis attending high socioeconomic levels. schools 
| vs. pupils» attending low socideconomic level schools, or: public . fs 
“ school black. pupils: vs. nonpublic school black pupils) . nr ae 
Jot _+ Whenever’ the two ‘means being compared are’ not based Uper 
2 entirely. different samples of Schools, the covariance, term is not” 
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exactly zero. Nor ‘is the’ term easily computed: In such cases, 
a conservative (is ae too small) approximation of z May be obtained 


— by simply. ignoring the covariance term, as follows! ~ . 9 ' _ 
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7 : _ the exact Zz in situations where the covariance term is theoreticafly, 
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. For each estiniated MAT Total Reading scale mean computed. . 
“auring ‘analysis: of ‘data from the’ “Anchor Test: Study, an estimate of °., a os 
‘the corresponding seandare., error: of. the mean was also _computed 2 ae 

(see Appendix E).. . These standard errors provide valuable. infor- wo . ae 
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‘selves subjéct tg sampling error and tend to bé “unreliable ‘when ' =. . 
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remainder of ‘this. section describes a "generalized" method ofS. 
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